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Front Cover Picture: The flags of the United King- 
dom and USSR being raised in front of the 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


@ Opening of Assembly 


The United Nations today “remains the cornerstone 
of effective international action to maintain peace and 


security and to promote higher standards of living: 


throughout the whole world.” Thus spoke President 
Evatt in opening the second part of the General 
Assembly’s third session at Flushing Meadow on 
April 5. (See page 358). 

Nineteen items, not disposed of at Paris, were to 
be dealt with by the Assembly. In addition, the Gen- 
eral Committee, by April 8, had recommended three 
new items. 

On April 5, the First and Fifth Committee 
elected new Chairmen—Fernand van Langenhove, of 
Belgium, and George Ignatieff, of Canada, respec- 
tively. 


@ Trusteeship Council 


Concluding a two-months session at Lake Success 
on March 25, the Trusteeship Council completed a 
detailed examination of administrative reports on five 
of the ten territories, placed under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. The Council’s final action was to approve a series 
of recommendations to the Administering Authorities, 
designed to promote the welfare and speed the politi- 
cal, economic, and social progress of the indigenous 
inhabitants of the territories. In addition, the Coun- 
cil considered the reports of its first regular visiting 
mission to Trust Territories, dealing with conditions 
in Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, and set up a 
special committee to study the implications of ad- 
ministrative unions between Trust Territories and 
neighboring colonies. (See pages 360 to 374.) 


® Trans-Jordan 


Slowly, through much patience and protracted ne- 
gotiation, peace comes to Palestine. Another step 
towards final settlement came on April 3 when an 
armistice agreement was signed at Rhodes between 
Trans-Jordan and Israel. A significant point is that 
it is, in effect, two agreements in one, since it con- 
cerns not only the sectors occupied by the Trans- 
Jordan forces, but the Iraqi sector as well. It covers 
the combined front which extends over the greater 
part of Palestine. Two previous armistice agreements 
have been signed—between Egypt and’ Israel and 
between Lebanon and Israel. Negotiations for the last 
remaining one, between Israel and Syria, started on 
April 5. (See page 385.) 
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@ Indonesia 


As a first step in compliance with the telegram of 
March 23 from the President of the Security Coun- 
cik (see page 375), the Commission for Indonesia 
suggested that discussions should be held under its 
auspices in Batavia between delegations of the Nether- 
lands and the Republic of Indonesia as soon as 
practicable. Both parties accepted. 


@ Interim Committee 


Important preliminary action has been taken by 
the Interim Committee to implement instructions given 
by the General Assembly to consider systematically 
the general principles of co-operation in the main- 
tenance of peace and security and the promotion of 
political co-operation in the political field. The Com- 
mittee unanimously approved a plan of work prepared 
by its 16-member Sub-Committee. It was decided 
that the first task is to complete a systematic exami- 
nation of existing procedures and machinery, this 
work to be undertaken as the beginning of a long- 
range program of study leading to the development of 
all aspects of international co-operation in the political 
field. 


@ Status of Women 


Many important recommendations to the Economic 
and Social Council were made by the Commission on 
the Status of Women at its third session which con- 
cluded in Beirut on April 4. One of these calls for a 
world-wide study, in co-operation with UNESCO and 
Member governments, of educational discrimination 
against women and of the causes of such practices. 
On the question of the nationality rights of women, 
who, in some countries, become stateless through 
marriage, the Commission envisaged a world con- 
ference and initiated preparatory work for this pur- 
pose. Discussions and decisions on the various topics 
will be reported in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


® Sub-Commission on Economic Development 


One of the highlights of the third session of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development was the 
proposal of Chairman V.K.R.V. Rao for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Economic Development 
Agency. The Sub-Commission has also examined 
other possibilities of tackling the key problem of 
mobilizing financial resources for the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries. 
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Secretary-General Lie (left), President Evatt (centre) and Andrew Cordier, Executive Assis- 
tant to the Secretary-General, at the opening meeting of the second part of the General 
Assembly‘s third session. 


Evatt Appeals for “Unfaltermg Support” 


General Assembly Resumes Session 


At twenty minutes past three on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, April 5, in the now familiar Assembly Hall 
at Flushing Meadow, President Herbert V. Evatt 
rapped his gavel and called the General Assembly to 
order. 

The representatives, among whom were several 
Foreign Ministers, looked up at the dais where the 
President was sitting, with Secretary-Generai Lie on 
his right and Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
the Secretary-General, on his left. Some 300 news- 
paper correspondents in the gallery at the back of the 
Hall, and radio, television and movie-camera men in 
the glass-covered booths at the sides, got ready to 
cover the proceedings. The visitors’ gallery fell silent, 
and the one hundred and eighty-eighth meeting of the 
General Assembly had begun. 

“We cannot have permanent peace, or a real 
peace, unless it is based on justice,” said President 
Evatt in his brief opening address. “That idea is 
basic to the United Nations Charter and to our 
Organization.” 

In 1945, at the San Francisco Conference, he re- 
called, it was hoped and believed that the comrade- 
ship built up among Members during the war against 
Germany and Japan would serve as the basis of the 
United Nations and of international co-operation. The 
Charter, he said, expressed the hope of all mankind 
for peace and the confidence of mankind that peace 
could be achieved with justice “if we had the support, 
the sincere and sustained support of all the leaders 
of the nations.” 
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It was impossible, however, to ignore the fact that 
great difficulties had arisen in the last few years and 
that there had often been suspicion and lack of co- 
operation. Dr. Evatt wished to make one statement 
which he thought could not be controverted and the 
truth of which was crystal clear: these difficulties had 
not been caused by the United Nations. They would 
have been far greater without the United “Nations, 
because the Organization — whether we consider the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Trustee- 
ship Council, the Economic and Social Council, or 
any of the other organs or specialized agencies — 
does serve as a meeting-ground for constant, sus- 
tained, altruistic effort to solve problems through free 
discussion on the basis of the great principles set 
forth in the Charter. 


Cause of Difficulties 


“The fact is,” he declared, “that nearly all the dif- 
ficulties of the United Nations have been caused by 
one factor: great power disagreement outside the 
United Nations and completely independent of the 
United Nations.” It should be remembered that in 
the three years of its existence, the United Nations 
had had very many notable achievements to its credit. 

It was, for instance, undoubted that in the Pales- 
tine question the United Nations had pointed the way 
to a just and stable solution and had averted war in 
that region. It was quite probable that in the absence 
of the United Nations a general war would have 
broken out. There were other examples, too, in the 
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problems of Iran and of Kashmir, in the problem of 
the Balkans and of Korea. 

Great constructive work had been done, he said, 
in the economic and social fields. At Paris, there was 
the great achievement of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the Convention on Genocide. 
So far, however, there had been little publicity in 
connection with this important field “because it is not 
news when the United Nations agrees upon things; it 
is news only when there is disagreement and dispute.” 

The achievements of the United Nations in the 
economic and social field, Dr. Evatt stressed, had 
been of great importance. “By improving standards, 
we help to avert war.” 


“The Cornerstone of Peace" 

The importance of the subjects to be covered in 
the present session showed that the United Nations 
today “remains the cornerstone of effective interna- 
tional action to maintain peace and security and to 
promote higher standards of welfare throughout the 
whole world. 

“The Charter provides, as you all know,” said 
President Evatt, “that all other obligations which 
individual nations or groups of nations may accept 
must be subordinated to and must be in accordance 
with those set forth. in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Every representative here, therefore, is 
pledged to the view that the United Nations is the 
supreme international body. It alone can give a com- 
mon impetus and purpose to the efforts for peace 
made throughout the whole world. World-wide secur- 
ity, and surely that is our objective, can be found 
only in a world-wide organization, and so I ask you, 
as I have the right to ask of you as President, not 
to allow yourselves to be deflected from your pur- 
poses, deflected, perhaps, by the faint-hearted, per- 
haps by the cynical, perhaps by the mischievous. We 
have got to support, and we shall support the United 
Nations and its ideals. The phrase I should like to 
use is the phrase of President Truman, and that is 
‘unfaltering support for the United Nations’.” 

The peoples of the world do not ask for very much, 
continued the President. Surely they have the right. 
after two world wars, to peace and justice and decent 
standards of living. 


“Governments Must Keep Faith" 


“The Governments of the world, therefore, must 
keep faith with their peoples. The League of Nations 
failed to prevent the second world war not by its own 
failure, but because certain Governments iri the world 
did not support the League. The peoples of the world 
certainly will support the leaders here today who 
strive to help the United Nations at all times, and 
who remember that their efforts must be devoted to 
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Dean Acheson, United States (left), shakes hands 
with Andrei A. Gromyko, head of the U.S.S.R. 
delegation, at the opening of the New York Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


the carrying into effect of three great objectives; firstly, 
international peace; secondly, international justice; 
and thirdly, international welfare.” 

The plenary meeting then adjourned for the day. 


Dr. Philip C. Jessup, United States (left), Dean 
Acheson (left centre), Ernest Bevin, United King- 
dow (right), and John Foster Dulles, United States 
(foreground) chatting in the Assembly Holl. 
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Mount Kilimanjoro, highest peak in Africa, dominates the Tanganyika highlands. 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


1. Council Debates East Africa Mission Reports 


The conditions and prospects of over eight million 
people living in East Africa Trust Territories were 
reviewed by the Trusteeship Council when, on March 
3, it began consideration of the reports of the Visit- 
ing Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. In 
each case the Council confined itself to a preliminary 
study of the observations and conclusions of the Mis- 
sion’s reports. Final action will be taken at its next 
session in June. 


Opening the debate on the Ruanda-Urundi report 
President Liu Chieh first of all congratulated the 
Chairman of the Visiting Mission, Henry Laurentie, 
of France, on the fact that the Mission’s report had 
been adopted unanimously. That provided a remark- 
able example of how the Council could work, de- 
clared Dr. Liu Chieh. It was useful for members of 
the Council to visit the Trust Territories as it enabled 
them to collect concrete information on the situation 
in the Territories, and also to show the local admin- 
istrations and peoples that the Council was not a 
remote and abstract body. 

Dr. Liu Chieh suggested that it would be better 
for the Council to study the reports rather than de- 
liberate on definite steps or conclusions. 


Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium (the Administering 
Authority in Ruanda-Urundi), felt that the only 
useful course at this stage would be for the Council 
to ask the Administration for its views on the Mis- 
sion’s suggestions and observations. 
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Following the Council’s decision to consider the 
Ruanda-Urundi report chapter by chapter, members 
put several questions to the Mission’s Chairman and 
commented on various aspects of life and conditions 
in the Territory. 


Freedom of Action 


Victor D. Carpio, of the Philippines, drew the 
Council’s attention to a passage in the report which 
stated that even in the field of purely native general 
administration, the Native Authorities had no say 
whatever, that their freedom of action was more 
theoretical than real, and their independence, if any- 
thing, was illusory. Mr. Carpio thought that this 
explained the slow progress made in the Territory. 
It was, therefore, the Council’s duty to ask the 
Administration to take immediate steps to enable 
the indigenous population to play an active and in- 
creasing part in the country’s affairs, in order to pre- 
pare it for self-government. As indicated by the 
report, the most vital factor in that respect was the 
education of the population. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, agreed 
that the crux of the matter was not so much the 
utilization of the indigenous authorities in the admin- 
istration of Territories, but rather their preparation 
for that task. 

Replying to A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Laurentie explained that both the indigenous popu- 
lation and the administration of Ruanda-Urundi were 
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well acquainted with the Mandates System but did 
not clearly understand the difference between that 
and the Trusteeship System. 

Describing the administration of the Territory, 
Mr. Laurentie said that the Administering Authority 
had retained the former native administrative struc- 
ture; thus, there were two kings, and under them, 
chiefs and sub-chiefs. With a view to developing the 
country, and avoiding the retention of the old feudal 
system, the Belgian authorities were constantly inter- 
vening in the native administration in all its phases, 
even in the appointment of the chiefs. That inevit- 
ably set up a hierarchical relafionship between the 
Belgian and the native administrations. Since the lat- 
ter was, to a large extent,. under Belgian supervision, 
it was the latter which appointed and dismissed the 
chiefs and could subject them to disciplinary mea- 
sures, such as existed in all graded systems of gov- 
ernment with superior and subordinate officials. 

What were the disciplinary measures to which the 
Native Authorities were subject, asked Mr. Soldatov, 
who wondered whether the Administration was en- 
titled to inflict corporal punishment and if it actually 
did so? 

Mr. Ryckmans explained that the disciplinary 
measures were reprimand, censure, temporary sus- 
pension of pay and from duties, and dismissal. There 
was no corporal punishment. 

Mr. Soldatov wondered whether the Native Au- 
thorities had expressed any dissatisfaction to the 
Visiting Mission on the subject of their extremely 
limited field of action. During talks between the Mis- 
sion and the native chiefs at Kitega and Astrida, the 
chiefs — especially the young ones — had expressed 
a desire to be given more initiative, said Mr. 
Laurentie. 





First Regular Visiting Mission 
to Trust Territories 

The Visiting Mission, the first of its kind ever 
dispatched to Trust Territories, left New York on 
July 15, 1948, and spent three weeks in Ruanda- 
Urundi and nearly six weeks in Tanganyika, largest 
of the Trust Territories. The Mission was composed 
of four members, two from each of the administer- 
ing and the non-administering Member states rep- 
resented on the Council, together with a small 
secretariat. Its members were Henri Laurentie, of 
France (Chairman); Dr. Lin Mousheng, of China; 
E. W. P. Chinnery, of Australia, and E. Wood- 
bridge, of Costa Rica. After leaving the Trust Ter- 
ritories, the Mission spent some time in consulta- 
tion with Administration officials in London and 
Brussels, and finally drew up its two reports in 
Paris early in November. Summaries of the two 
reports appeared in The Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 2. 






















On economic conditions of the Territory, : 
Soldatov asked about the part played by the indige- 
nous population in the mining industry. There were 
no provisions of any kind to prevent those Africans 
with capital from buying shares in the mining com- 
panies, said Mr. Ryckmans. Africans with capital 
used it to buy cattle or land, he said, and they con- 
sidered those investments safer and more rational 
than investing in mining enterprises. A future annual 
report on the Territory would show that the Govern- 
ment had large shares in the mining companies which 
represented a capital contribution of the Territory, 
ensuring it considerable budgetary receipts. Mr. 
Ryckmans added that no members of the indigenous 
population participated in the mining industry, nor 
provided any engineers or technicians. 

Answering questions concerning recent famines in 


Usumbura, capital of Ruanda-Urundi, lies on the plains below Mount Bosa. (Right) Students 
et an agricultural training farm in Ruanda-Urundi. 
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the Territory, Mr. Laurentie said that since Belgium 
took over from Germany agricultural conditions had 
greatly improved. The population had increased but 
the Administration had undertaken several measures 
regarding the adaption of different plants to the vari- 
out soils and climates of the region. The greatest use 
was being made of low lands which were formerly 
marshes, and the crops grown there were useful to 
the Territory’s economy. Mr. Ryckmans added that 
several new crops were being developed in the Ter- 
ritory. Improvements in the road system allowed a 
more equal distribution of produce throughout the 
country. The cultivation of profitable crops such as 
coffee and cinchona, was to Ruanda-Urundi what 
industrialization was to other countries. 


Low Wages 

The representative of the Philippines deplored the 
fact that wages paid to African workers were as low 
as two francs a day, and wondered whether that situ- 
ation prevailed in all parts of the Territory. Mr. Lau- 
rentie said that this wage, paid to workers in the tin 
mine he had visited near Kigali, was probably gen- 
eral throughout the Territory for comparable work. 
He felt it was hardly fair, however, to translate the 
daily wage into United States currency, since the 
African mode of living in Ruanda-Urundi was so 
different from a United States worker’s. It was also 
important to emphasize that the African’s essential 
needs were covered by payments in kind, such as 
housing, food, and medical care. 

Mr. Ryckmans regretted that the wage level was 
low, but he added that it was hoped to raise it as 
soon as possible. He was convinced, he said, that 
progressively higher wages would result in a grad- 
ual improvement in the quality of work. Mr. Ryck- 





mans pointed out, however, that the savings of an 
indigenous worker would not have to be used for 
educating his children, as their schooling was pro- 
vided free by the Government. 

Quoting statistics from “Inside Latin America” on 
wages paid to agricultural workers in 1941 in sev- 
eral Central and Latin American countries, Mr. 
Ryckmans thought that wage levels for similar work- 
ers in Ruanda-Urundi did not compare unfavorably 
with the figures quoted. On this, the representative 
of Mexico, Raul Noriega, commented that no valid 
comparison could be made between the wages and 
the standard of living of workers in Ruanda-Urundi 
and Mexico. The latter enjoyed the full protection 
of the law and their own trade unions, and the 
figures quoted from Mr. Gunther’s book were, more- 
over, out of date. Mr. Noriega stressed that wages 
should not be based merely on physiological needs, 
and he could not accept the Belgian representative's 
theory, whereby wages would be computed on the 
basis of an employer’s capacity to pay them. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights laid down 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. Ryckmans agreed that Ruanda-Urundi was 
still undoubtedly in the category of under-developed 
areas, and it was true that at the present wage-levels 
very little could be done to raise the living standards 
of the African workers. It should be remembered, 
nevertheless, that the Administration had to deal with 
a chaotic situation and a completely unorganized 
economy. Unfortunately, the 160 million-franc budget 
of the Territory could not adequately cover. the costs 
of developing education, social welfare and health 
services, and increasing sums would have to be ap- 
propriated for the Territory by the metropolitan 
power. Above all, the country had to be equipped 


A handsome bank building in Usumbura. (Right) This veterinary and his family live in one 


of the modern homes recently built in Astrida, Ruanda-Urundi. 
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Thousands of Africans are employed in the Tanganyika Groundnuts Scheme. Pictured above 
jeft: a ploughing team undergoing its final test (Below left) A workers camp near the 
groundnut plantations at Kongwo. (Right) A “headman” in the Dodoma District; his 


umbrelle is a sign of social importance in Tanganyika. 


to imcrease its productivity, by the introduction of 
Western techniques, expansion of education, and of 
technical and vocational training. The Administering 
Authority hoped to reach that goal. 


Educational Position 


Mr. Laurentie said that the Visiting Mission, dur- 
ing the short period it spent in Ruanda-Urundi, had 
not been able to undertake a real psychological exami- 
nation of the races living in the Territory. It had 
however, gained the impression that they were quite 
capable of advancement. 

It must not be forgotten that, when Ruanda-Urundi 
was administered by the Germans, practically no 
education was given in the country. Only a few 
religious missions had begun to work there, and the 
results obtained were insignificant. It was the Belgian 
administration which had begun to provide educa- 
tion for the inhabitants of the Territory. The Mission 
had ascertained that the number of pupils in the 
schools was very large, and that schools were more 
numerous in Ruanda-Urundi than in any other 
African territory. It seemed, however, that the Bel- 
gian Government had paid particular attention to 
the spreading of primary education, while at the 
same time exercising a certain amount of selection 
with a view to preparing pupils for the Astrida 
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School, which was a higher grade institution. Al- 
though, in general, the dissemination of education 
had been adequately ensured, the Visiting Mission 
had concluded that a greater effort might be made 
by the Administering Authority, especially in regard 
to secondary education. The Belgian Government 
was well aware of the need for such an effort. 


Replying to further educational questions, Mr. 
Laurentie said that while instruction given in the 
vernacular was liable to retard to a certain degree 
those pupils who wished to proceed to the Astrida 
secondary school, it had the advantage of offering 
an easily-assimilated education to the greatest pos- 
sible number of children. 

Mr. Ryckmans then quoted certain figures. In 
1920, four years after the beginning of the Belgian 
occupation of Ruanda-Urundi, there had been 123 
schools, in 1936 there had been 2,342 and in 1947, 
4,424. In 1922 there had been 231 indigenous teach- 
ers; in 1935 there had been 2,489 and in 1947, 
5,808. In 1920, 6,000 pupils attended schools; in 
1935, 182,379 and in 1947, 303,197. Few countries 
in the world had, he contended, made such progress 
in the field of education. 

Benjamin Gerig (UNITED StaTEs) observed that 
while the situation in Ruanda-Urundi might not seem 
altogether satisfactory from the absolute point of 
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Students at a Government medical school and, (left) a business college in Ruanda-Urundi. 


view, it could not be denied that from the relative 
point of view considerable progress had been 
achieved. The United States delegation proposed that 
the Secretariat should be instructed to study, in 
collaboration with UNESCO if it thought necessary, 
the development of education in certain typical coun- 
tries, and to determine the time which had been re- 
quired to raise the population to a given level of 
education. 

The President invited the United States represen- 
tative to present his proposal in written form, observ- 
ing, however, that it seemed to present enormous 
difficulties. Dr. Liu Chieh said that if comparisons 
like this were to be made it would be necessary to 
find countries where conditions at a certain date had 
been exactly the same as those at the present time 
in Trust Territories. It was also impossible to com- 
pare progress achieved by certain countries without 
any outside aid, with that which Trust Territories 
should have been able to achieve with the help of 
the Administering Authorities and the Trusteeship 
Council. 

After further debate the Council, by eight votes 
to two, adopted a French proposal to postpone fur- 
ther consideration of the Ruanda-Urundi report until 
its next session. 


Tanganyika Report 


On March 15 the Council began consideration of 
the Visiting Mission’s report on Tanganyika, East 
African Trust Territory under British administration. 
Sir George Sandford, special representative of the 
Administering Authority, assisted the Council with 
information on several points raised in the report. 

Observing that the indigenous population’s four 
representatives on the Legislative Council was a very 
insufficient representation, the Soviet representative 
asked when the Administering Authority planned to 
give the people fuller representation on the legisla- 
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tive, executive, and judicial organs of the Territory. 

Sir George Sandford stated that it was hoped to 
increase the number of the unofficial members of the 
Legislative Council within four to five years’ time. 
The main difficulty encountered by the Administra- 
tion was that of finding suitable persons to partici- 
pate in the Council’s debates. The Administration was 
endeavoring to give more and more powers to the 
local executive organs in the Territory. 

All four indigenous members of the Legislative 
Council were chiefs from different parts of the Ter- 
ritory. Official members could be ex-officio, or nomi- 
nated by the Governor. Replying to Raul Noriega, 
of Mexico, Sir George said that Swahili was not used 
in the Council’s deliberations because it ~was not 
suited to the complicated matters debated there; it 
was short in abstract terms. 

Was it planned to give the indigenous inhabitants 
more facilities for learning English, thereby allowing 
them to participate more fully in political affairs, 
asked J. Ingles, of the Philippines. The Administra- 
tion definitely planned to increase the teaching of 
English in schools throughout the Territory, said Sir 
George. Ten per cent of the Territory’s revenue was 
spent on education, in addition to contributions made 
by the United Kingdom Government. Every effort 
was being made to enable the local people to take 
greater part in all the administrative services, and 
those suitable for administrative work would receive 
the same education as any Englishman appointed to 
an administrative post. 

Mr. Noriega wanted to know what kind of control 
the Administration exercised over the abuses of the 
tribal chiefs under the feudal system. Sir Alan: Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, observed that it was the 
function of the Administering Authority to prevent 
corruption and oppression of the people by the chiefs. 
The real problem in this issue was the further demo- 
cratization of the tribal system, he added. 
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Questions concerning the activities of the Chagga 
Executive Council (a provincial administrative body) 
were next asked by Mr. Soldatov. The Chairman of 
the Visiting Mission said he could not add anything 
to what was contained in the Mission’s report on this 
matter, and Mr. Laurentie quoted the following ex- 
cerpt in this connection: “The Mission was impressed 
by the high level of the discussions, the force of ar- 
guments presented, the co-operative attitude during 
debate, and the parliamentary procedure which, at 
one point, involved the taking of a vote. In the 
opinion of the Mission, based on its limited experi- 
ence in the Territory, the Chagga appear to be fur- 
thest advanced towards the goal of self-government.” 


Asked how much land was habitable or suitable 
for cultivation, Sir George revealed that about 70 
per cent of the Territory suffered from the devastat- 
ing effects of the tsetse fly, making mixed farming 
impossible. This particular part of the Territory, how- 
ever, enjoyed an annual rainfall of 30 inches so that 
if the tsetse fly could be overcome the land would be 
habitable and could be cultivated. Energetic efforts 
were now being made to that end. 


Groundnuts Scheme 


Several members expressed keen interest in the 
Tanganyika groundnuts scheme, and Mr. Soldatov 
wanted to know what was the capital of the Over- 
seas Food Corporation (the British organization ad- 
ministering the scheme). The Corporation’s capital 
amounted to fifty million pounds, said Sir George, 
and this was liable to taxation just as any other com- 
mercial undertaking in the Territory, Replying to a 
further question from the Soviet representative, Sir 
George emphasized that consultations concerning the 
Groundnuts Scheme had been held with the indige- 
nous population throughout the Territory. 


In this connection, Sir Alan Burns quoted from 
the Mission’s report on this subject: “In any area 
selected by the Overseas Food Corporation the ad- 
ministrative officer concerned interviews the local 
Native Authority and the individual natives affected.” 

What was the basis used by the Administration 
for fixing the purchase price of the coffee crops, 
asked Raul Noriega? Sir George replied that the 
price of coffee and other products was defined by 
negotiations between the United Kingdom and the 
producers on the spot. 

Elaborating on a further question concerning na- 
tive lands, Mr. Laurentie said that the Mission’s 
report clearly expressed the opinion that the local 
chiefs could consult amongst themselves and make 
decisions regarding the alienation of land in favor 
of Europeans. When the Mission approached the 
Administering Authority on this subject it was as- 
sured that guarantees existed which would prevent 
the alienation of native-owned lands. 

Making various observations on the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s report the special representative, Sir George 
Sandford, said he could not agree with its recom- 
mendation that corporal punishment in prisons should 
be abolished as soon as possible. He believed it was 
not practicable to abolish such punishment for those 
offenders convicted of crimes of violence. With re- 
gard to educational progress in the Territory, he did 
not favor inter-racial teaching in the primary schools, 
although it was practicable in the colleges. He dis- 
closed that the number of students at present studying 
at Makerere College in Uganda was nearly one thou- 
sand, and thought it would be advantageous to treat 
this establishment as the central college for East 
African Trust Territories. 

This completed the debate and the Council de- 
cided to defer any further action on the Mission’s 
report on Tanganyika until its next session—in June. 


(Below left) A new maternity and child welfare clinic at Dar-es-Salaam, capital of Tan- 


ganyika. (Centre) Turning out hand-made bricks. (Right) 


Tanganyika. 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


2. Council’s Report on British Cameroons 


The people of the British-administered Cameroons 
need better educational and health facilities, improved 
opportunities for political advancement towards self- 
government, and a larger share in economic and social 
benefits. These are some of the main recommenda- 
tions made in the Trusteeship Council’s report on 
the administration of this West African Trust Terri- 
tory, which was adopted by the Council on March 25. 


As approved, the 31-page report reviews conditions 
in the Territory (see THE BULLETIN, Vol. VI, No. 6, 
page 254) and states the Council’s conclusions and 
recommendations. The report will now be incorpor- 
ated in the annual report of the Council to the next 
session of the General Assembly. 


Before finally approving the report, the Council 
considered a number of suggested amendments and 
additions. One of the most important features of the 
Council’s earlier debate on the British Cameroons 
concerned the integration of the Territory for admin- 
istrative purposes with the neighboring British Pro- 
tectorate of Nigeria. On this controversial question, 
the Soviet representative. A. A. Soldatov, submitted 
the following recommendation for inclusion in the 
report’s conclusions and recommendations: 


“The Trusteeship Council recommends to the Ad- 
ministering Authority the establishment in the Trust 
Territory of legislative, judicial, and administrative 
organs which would not be subject to any organs 
established on the basis of a union between the Trust 
Territory and the colonies; and to this end recom- 
mends the adoption of legislative and other measures 
which would provide for the participation of the indi- 
genous population in the legislative, administrative, 
and judicial organs of the Trust Territory.” 


This proposal was defeated after the Council voted 
twice, the result each time being a tie of 6-6. 


The next proposal submitted by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative called for a further addition to the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the report, and stated: 


“In view of the fact that at the present time the 
tribal system, which exists in the Territory with the 
encouragement of the Administering Authority, is 
inconsistent with the progressive development of the 
indigenous inhabitants of a Trust Territory towards 
self-government and independence, the Trusteeship 
Council recommends that the Administering Authority 
take steps to bring about a transition from the tribal 
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system of self-government based on democratic prin- 
ciples.” 


Enlarging on this proposal, Mr. Soldatov pointed 
out that under its present policy the Administering 
Authority was not taking any steps in the Cameroons 
to create any body set up on democratic principles, 
but was basing its policy entirely on the various clans 
and tribal chiefs who were subject to the Administra- 
tion. These chiefs were, he contended, in no way 
elected or selected by the indigenous inhabitants. 
The latter had absolutely no right to replace, change, 
elect, or in any way express their dissatisfaction with 
the actions and policies of any particular chief, as was 
the case in Western Samoa where this could be done. 


Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, described 
the Soviet representative’s statement as “incorrect, 
mischievous propaganda, and nothing else . . .” 

On the proposal of Dr. Lin Mousheng, of China, 
the Council then took a separate vote on the intro- 
ductory part and the substantive part of the Soviet 
proposal. The introductory part was rejected by six 
votes to two, while the substantive part, calling for 
a transition from the tribal system to one based on 
democratic principles, was also defeated after suc- 
cessive tie votes. 


The Council then voted on a Chinese amendment 
to a U.S.S.R. proposal asking for a review by the 
Administration of personal and hut taxes in the 
Territory, with a view to bringing about a system of 
progressive taxation. This proposal was rejected after 
two further tie votes of 6-6. A final Soviet recom- 
mendation, asking the Administering Authority to 
return all alienated lands in the Territory to the indi- 
genous population, was rejected by a vote of six in 
favor and three against. 


The draft report as a whole was subsequently 
adopted by eight votes in favor and none against. 


Political Progress 


In the report as approved, the Council noted a 
statement by the United Kingdom representative to 
the effect that the British colonial administrators were 
well aware that a great deal remained to be done in 
the Cameroons, that they deplored as much as anyone 
the slow progress in certain fields, and that it was 
the British policy to bring the Africans to a higher 
level of life as quickly as possible. 
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The Council expressed particular concern over the 
difficulty in performing its supervisory functions with 
respect to the Territory, arising from the fact that the 
Cameroons has been integrated for administrative 
purposes into different administrative divisions and 
sub-divisions of the British Protectorate of Nigeria. 
This resulted in there being no legislative, judicial, 
or budgetary autonomy in the Territory, and conse- 
quently there were no adequate figures or data which 
would enable the Council to appraise the exact status 
or situation of the Trust Territory. 

The Council therefore recommended that, pending 
a final solution of these administrative arrangements, 
the Administering Authority should review the situa- 
tion and take steps or institute measures, such as 
budgetary autonomy for the Territory, which would 
enable the Council “better to perform the duties and 
functions vested in it by the Charter,” and to furnish 
precise and separate data on all common services in 
its future annual reports. 


Democratic Reforms 


In this regard the Council also recommended that 
consideration should be given to establishing as soon 
as practicable such democratic reforms as will eventu- 
ally give the Africans the right of suffrage, as well as 
‘am increasing degreé of participation in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial organs of government, as pre- 
paratory steps to self-government or independence. 

Observing the difference in development between 
the northern and southern provinces, the Council 
suggested that measures should be taken to facilitate 
the rapid development of the northern province. 

Turning to economic questions, the Council noted 
the establishment of the Cameroons Development 
Corporation, which is to administer ex-enemy lands 


The Council hoped that in future reports the Admin- 
istration would clearly indicate that effective steps 
are being taken to ensure the working of this Corpor- 
ation for the benefit of the people of the Territory. 
In particular, the Administration was asked to con- 
sider possibilities of shortening the period of 35 years 
which must under present arrangements elapse before 
the indigenous population achieves full benefits from 
the Corporation’s earnings. Furthermore, the Council 
requested the Corporation’s annual reports to be 
appended to the annual administrative reports of the 
Territory. 

In order to speed the expansion of commerce and 
industry in the Territory the Council urged improve- 
ments in the country’s communications. 


Social Conditions 

“Uncivilized practices’ which are gradually dis- 
appearing, such as child marriages, should be ex- 
pressly forbidden by law; the “humiliating practice” 
of corporal punishment, as well as the deportation 
of indigenous inhabitants from the Territory, should 
be eliminated. These were some of the Council’s 
recommendations concerning social conditions in the 
Cameroons. Measures to improve wage levels, there- 
by increasing the living standards progressively, were 
also urged by the Council which suggested that cost- 
of-living studies should be undertaken in order to 
provide important information to serve as a basis 
for a realistic policy designated to ensure the well- 
being of the people. 

Concerned at the inadequate facilities available for 
a reasonable program of medical and health care in 
the Territory, the Council called for measures to in- 
crease the number of doctors and other trained per- 
sonnel. The budgetary allocations for public health 
services, educational requirements, and other cultural 


for the common benefit of the indigenous population. needs should be increased. 


Vaccinating cattle in the northern region of British Cameroons. (Right) The first post-wor 
shipment of bananas being loaded on a ship for England. 
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Particular attention was paid by the Council to the 
educational requirements of the Territory. Emphasiz- 
ing the decisive influence which education plays in the 
political, economic, and social development of a 
people, the Council noted that education in the British 
Cameroons is still backward and almost entirely left 
in the hands of private initiative; that it is not avail- 
able free of charge, and that fees paid are generally 
too high. The Administering Authority was therefore 
urged to press forward more vigorously in its efforts 
to develop and increase educational facilities, par- 
ticularly in the northern province where literacy is 
admittedly only one-fifth of one per cent of the popu- 
lation of school-age. 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


The Administration was asked to devise ways and 
means of making education as inexpensive as possible, 
with the ultimate aim of making primary education 
free and secondary education not dependent on 
means. At the same time, the Council welcomed the 
present attempts being made to encourage higher edu- 
cation, and expressed the hope that efforts in this 
direction will receive added momentum through the 
award of an increasing number of government scholar- 
ships abroad. 

In conclusion, the Council urged the Administer- 
ing Authority to make “an earnest effort to further 
develop through educational channels the various in- 
digenous cultures of the population.” 


3. Council’s Report on French Cameroons 


France was commended by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil for its recent political reforms in the Cameroons 
to introduce universal suffrage by progressive mea- 
sures and to establish a Representative Assembly. 

At the same time, the Council recommended that 
a “sense of territorial unity and common identity” 
be fostered by all possible means, and urged the Ad- 
ministering Authority to extend the powers of the 
new Representative Assembly particularly in the 
field of legislation — at present the prerogative of 
the French National Assembly. While not taking a 
stand at this session on the question of the participa- 
tion of the Cameroons in the French Union, the 
Council welcomed the “important assurance” that 
the inhabitants will have the right at the appropriate 
time to determine for themselves whether they should 
remain in that Union, or assume a status of independ- 
ence outside. 

These are the outstanding conclusions and recom- 
mendations which the Trusteeship Council adopted 
on March 25, xegarding the political aspects of the 
1947 annual report submitted by France on the 
Cameroons. 

‘ Before taking action, the Council examined a 
35-page report from its Drafting Committee on An- 
nual Reports. This document for the most part re- 
viewed the salient features of the annual report and” ’ 


the supplementary statements before the Council and | 


the observation of Council members. (For a re- 


port on these see Vol. VI, nos. 4 and 6). When ex- — 


amining this document, the Council had also before 
it certain additions proposed by France to the part 
dealing with observations by Council members. 
Whether these additions should be included in the 
Council’s report to the Assembly touched off a pro- 
tracted debate. Roger Garreau (France) maintained 
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that the comments which he wished to have inserted 
in the report had been either referred to by the 
Special Representative or by the French represen- 
tative during the debate, or else resulted from facts 
taken from the annual report and other documents 
before the Council. 

The Soviet representative, A. A. Soldatov, main- 
tained, on the other hand, that the comments pro- 
posed by France were new in character and had not 
been made earlier. If the Council decided to include 
such comments, the Soviet delegation would be forced 
to request the Council to include certain observations 
which were now before the Council in the form of 
a white paper. The comments made by France and 
the Soviet Union should not be separated, and the 
Council should vote on whether to include them in 
the report. 

Certain other representatives believed that the real 
importance of the question was whether in the event 
that an Administering Authority believed that the 
facts had been misrepresented, it should have the 
right to insert — with the Council’s permission — 


_ new phraseology to set the matter right. 


The President of the Council, Dr. Liu Chieh of 


; China, closed the debate on the question with the 
i ; Suggestion that representatives might submit proposals 


‘for insertion in the report, and the Council decided 


‘in each case whether the insertion was necessary to 


#preserve accuracy. The French additions were then 
put to vote. The Council, by 11 votes to one, decided 
to include them in the report. The Soviet proposals 
were defeated as the result of two tie votes. Mr. 
Soldatov then stated that his delegation reserved the 
right, under the rules of procedure, to submit its own 
mi arity: report to the Assembly. 

draft report on French-administered Camé- 
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roons was adopted as a whole by 7 votes to none. 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

As passed by the Council, the conclusions and 
recommendations cover aspects of the political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational advancement of the 
Cameroons. 

In addition to commending France for undertak- 
ing to introduce universal suffrage by progressive 
measures and to establish a Representative Assem- 
bly, the Council drew conclusions or made specific 
recommendations on other political matters. Thus, 
it recommended that the Administering Authority 
intensify its efforts to bring about greater participa- 
tion of the indigenous population in responsible posts 
in the administrative and judicial services. 

“Considering that a truly democratic system of 
government can be built only on the basis of re- 
sponsible local self-government,” the Council noted 
with approval the Administering Authority’s inten- 
tion to broaden the composition of the local Coun- 
cils of Notables so as to include not only chiefs and 
notables but also representatives of trade union, co- 
operatives and other groups. The Administering 
Authority is also commended for abolishing in 1946 
the indigenat, the system by which administrative 
officers rather than judges sentenced indigenous in- 
habitants to fines or imprisonment for certain offences. 

On the economic side, the Council recommends 
that the Administering Authority do everything in its 
power — through grants and loans or other forms of 
assistance — to encourage and enable the indigenous 
population to participate fully in industrial develop- 
ment. Similarly, it hopes that the progressive expan- 
sion of the activities of the newly established Bureau 
of Mines of Overseas France — a state corporation 
— will greatly increase the share of the local inhabi- 
tants in the mineral wealth of the Territory. 

Appreciation is expressed for the endeavors of 
France to improve general economic and social con- 
ditions, and the Council trusts that the Ten-Year 
Development Plan now in operation will be success- 
ful. On the other hand, it notes “with concern” that 
in the Cameroons — as in the African Trust Terri- 
tories generally — the indigenous wage rates fre- 
quently are low and sometimes do not exceed the 
minimum subsistence level. Believing that this situa- 
tion is harmful, the Council recommends that the 
Administering Authority carry out a special study of 
the problem of wages and standards of living of 
the local population. In addition, the Administering 
Authority is urged to take all possible measures to 
raise the wage level and to improve the standard of 
living in terms of housing, clothing, medical and 
social services. 

Social Advancement 

On the social aspects of the Cameroons report, 

the Council again commends certain measures and 
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suggests further progress. Thus, it notes “with satis- 
faction” the statement that the French Parliament 
is now working on labor legislation to fill the gap 
left by the absence of a suitable labor code — and 
hopes that the Administering Authority will complete 
such legislation and secure its enactment at an early 
date. Similarly, the Council welcomes the statement 
that France is determined to find a way of increasing 
the number of doctors and nurses in the Cameroons 
and that in this respect the Trust Territory will soon 
be adequately equipped. 

Noting with special interest the assurance of the 
Administering Authority that all vestiges of racial 
discrimination have been eliminated, the Council 
hopes that future reports will provide an account of 
the effective implementation of this policy. 

Three recommendations in the social field were 
made. Noting that the population of the principal 
town, Yaounde, has doubled during the last six years, 
the Council recommends that further steps be taken 
to investigate the cause of this movement — “lest 
this fact may be a dangerous symptom of a dispro- 
portionate migration from country to town.” 

The other recommendations deal with prison re- 
forms. The Council would like the Administering 
Authority to devote attention to providing rehabili- 
tation course for juvenile delinquents — such as by 
the establishment of vocational and technical train- 





A headman’s hut in the French Cameroons. 
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ing facilities. There is at present a distinction in 
prison diet and other matters between European and 
indigenous prisoners in the Cameroons, and the Ad- 
ministering Authority is asked to study the situation 
with a view to establishing prison conditions no less 
favorable to the indigenous prisoners. 

The rate of literacy in French-administered Cam- 
eroons “is relatively high for Africa.” While com- 
mending France for this situation, the Council has 
invited it to increase its efforts to overcome illiteracy, 
and urges it to strive for the achievement of perma- 
nent literacy among those inhabitants who have al- 
ready learned to read and write. 

The Administering Authority is commended for 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


having established free public education, and for 
having increased the budgetary allocation for edu- 
cation from 3.5 per cent in pre-war years te 9 per 
cent of the 1947 budget. However, according to the 
Council, the development of public education should 
be further intensified. Similarly, the Council notes 
“the laudable efforts” of the Administering Authority 
to promote higher education by a system of scholar- 
ships abroad, and it hopes that efforts in this direc- 
tion will be intensified. 

Finally, the Council urges the Administering Au- 
thority to study the possibility of relaxing the require- 
ment of knowledge of the French language in orde: 
to hold public office. 


4. Council’s Report on British Togoland 


Concern over the difficulty of performing its super- 
visory functions with respect to British-administered 
Togoland was expressed by the Trusteeship Council 
in its report on the Territory. 

The Council adopted the report on March 25 by 
nine votes to none after each of the three Parts had 
been separately approved. 

The Council pointed out that for administrative 
purposes the Territory had been integrated into the 
different administrative divisions and sub-divisions of 
the British Gold Coast. The integration is so carried 
out that even on the lowest levels certain portions of 
the Trust Territory are being administered by Native 
Authorities situated outside the Territory. The result 
is that the Territory as such has no legislative, judicial, 
or budgetary autonomy. Consequently, the Council 
felt that it was not able to appraise the exact status or 
situation of the Territory. 

The Council recommended therefore that, pending 
a final solution of these administrative arrangements, 
the Administering Authority should review the situa- 
tion and take steps or institute measures, such as 
budgetary autonomy, which will enable the Council 
better to perform its duties and functions in regard to 
the Territory. The Council requested the Adminis- 
tering Authority to include in future annual reports 
precise and separate data on all common services. 


Since the Northern Section is notably less developed 
than the Southern Section, the Council recommended 
measures to develop the Northern Section. 

The right of suffrage and increasing participation 
in the executive, legislative and judicial organs of 
government, preparatory to self-government or inde- 
pendence, were also recommended. The Territory 
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as such should be represented on the Gold Coast 
Councils, instead of being represented by persons who 
may or may not be natives of the Territory, the 
Council felt. 


Social and Educational Advancement 


The Council also made several recommendations 
for social and economic progress. The practice of 
child marriage, and other uncivilized customs which 
are gradually disappearing, should, the Council con- 
sidered, be expressly forbidden by law. Appropriate 
measures should be taken to establish wages not only 
at a level enabling workers to meet everyday expenses 
but also to raise progressively their standard of liv- 
ing. The Administering Authority should undertake 
cost-of-living studies as a basis for a “realistic policy” 
designed to ensure the well-being of the indigenous 
population. 

Considering that corporal punishment is a humiliat- 
ing practice inconsistent with the spirit of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Right, the Council 
recommended its immediate abolition. 

Noting with concern that only two medical officers 
are stationed in Togoland and that other medical and 
health facilities are inadequate for a “reasonable pro- 
gram” of public health, the Council recommended 
an increase in the number of doctors and other 
trained personnel. 

The budgetary allocations for educational require- 
ments and public health services should be increased, 
the Council recommended. Noting the plans of the 
Administering Authority for educational development, 
the Council recommended that they should be ener- 
getically pressed, especially as education is still back- 
ward in the Territory and is left almost entirely to 
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private initiative. Generally the fees paid are too 
high. In the Northern Section where literacy is ad- 
mittedly very low, educational facilities should be 
pushed, and ways and means devised to make educa- 
tion as inexpensive as possible throughout the Terri- 
tory. 

The Council welcomed the present attempts of the 
Administering Authority to encourage higher educa- 
tion and expressed the hope that an increasing numbet 
of government scholarships abroad would give mo- 
mentum to this policy. The Administering Authority 
finally was urged to further the various indigenous 
cultures of the population through educational chan- 
nels. 


In the debate on these conclusions and recommen- 
dations, the Philippines offered a further proposal. 
The preamble of this proposal failed to pass but its 
operative part was adopted by eight votes to two. 
This recommended that from time to time the Ad- 
ministering Authority should review its policy with 
respect to the cocoa industry to the end that the 
cocoa producer may get the most direct benefits out 
of his cocoa produce. 


The U.S.S.R. put forward four proposals similar 
in tenor to those it advanced in regard to the Cam- 
eroons under British Administration, but each of 
these was lost on successive tie votes of six to six. 
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Report on French Togoland Rejected 


The report of the Drafting Committee on Togo- 
land under French administration was not adopted by 
the Trusteeship Council. 

In considering this report, the Council had before 
it a proposal by the representative of France to add 
certain observations to those of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., contained in Part II of the draft re- 
port on the observations of individual Council mem- 
bers on the administration of Togoland. There was 
also a proposal by the U.S.S.R. representative to in- 
clude certain other observations to the additions pro- 
posed by France, if the latter were included. 

The proposed French additions were put to the 
vote and defeated. The first vote resulted in a tie 
of 6 in favor to 6 against, and when a second vote 
was taken, there was again a 6—6 tie. Under the 
rules of procedure, the proposal was considered not 
carried. 

The Council then voted upon Part II of the draft 
report, on observations. The first vote resulted in a 
6—6 tie. As a second vote again resulted in a 6—6 
tie, this part of the report was not carried. 

The remaining Parts I and III (factual outline of 
conditions in Togoland and the Council’s conclusions 
and recommendations on its administration) were 
then put to the vote. This also resulted in two suc- 
cessive tie votes of 6 in favor to 6 against. The 
whole report on Togoland was therefore not adopted. 





5. Council’s Report on Western Samoa 


Commending the New Zealand Government on its 
administration of Western Samoa, the Trusteeship 
Council expressed general satisfaction with the pro- 
gressive conditions prevailing in the Territory. 

As adopted by ten votes in favor and none against, 
the Council’s report contained various recommenda- 
tions to the Administering Authority based on the 
views expressed during the earlier debate on the ad- 
ministrative report of the Territory, covering the 
year ending March 31, 1948. Before adopting the 
report on March 25, the Council considered a series 
of additional recommendations, most of them sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. representative, A. A. Soldatov. 

In the first place, Mr. Soldatov suggested that the 
following recommendation should be included in 
those presented to the Administering Authority: “To 
recommend the Administering Authority to adopt 
legislative and other measures to ensure the partici- 
pation of the indigenous population in the legislative, 
administrative and judicial organs of the Trust 
Territory.” 

Commenting on this proposal, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
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of New Zealand, assured the Council that the Ad- 
ministration was using, and would be using to a 
greater extent in the future, the services of the in- 
digenous inhabitants in the various governmental 
organs of the Territory. After a brief discussion the 
Soviet proposal was rejected by five votes to three. 


The Tribal System 

Mr. Soldatov then observed that all actual admin- 
istration in Western Samoa was carried out by offi- 
cials using the prevailing tribal system. His delega- 
tion recommended the Administering Authority to 
ensure a speedy transition from the tribal system to 
one of self-government, founded on a democratic 
basis, as the tribal system was inconsistent with the 
progressive political development of the indigenous 
population towards self-government or independence. 

Supporting this recommendation, Raul Noriega, 
of Mexico, said the development of the present tribal 
system would lead only to a feudal system which had 
nothing to do with democracy. Pointing out that 
universal suffrage did not exist in the Territory, Mr. 
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A local delegation meets the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa. (Right) Islanders 


sharing traditional gifts brought by visitors to Savaii. 


Noriega thought the adoption of this Soviet proposal 
would constitute a step towards that desired objective. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, speaking as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations Mission to Western Samoa, 
thought the Administration had gone as far as it 
could in this matter. He recalled that when it had 
tried to impose its own political system on the in- 
digenous population the latter had complained and 
warned the Administration that it would not col- 
laborate with the government if “happiness was to 
be imposed upon them.” 

The Soviet recommendation did not contemplate 
the ruin of Western Samoa’s national culture, said 
Mr. Soldatov, adding that its purpose was solely to 
ensure the development of democratic principles and 
the maintenance of native culture in the Territory. 

An amended version of the U.S.S.R. proposal was 
subsequently presented by Nathir Umari, of Iraq. 
This recommended the Administering Authority to 
effect a transition from the existing tribal system to 
a representative government which would be com- 
patible with the indigenous culture of the Samoans, 
as well as with the principles of progressive self- 
government. 

Voting on this proposal resulted in a tie vote of 
6-6, and a second vote, taken by roll-call, produced 
the same result. The proposal, according to the 
Council’s rules of procedure, was therefore lost. 


Educational Budget 


The next Soviet proposal concerned educational 
advancement in the Territory, and called for increased 
budgetary allocations for education and the cultural 
needs of the people. Replying to this recommenda- 
tion, Sir Carl Berendsen quoted figures from the 
annual report on the Territory, showing the recently 
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increased expenditure on education by the Adminis- 
tration. The figures he gave were: £15,000 in 1945; 
£16,000 in 1945-46; and £28,000 in 1946-47. 


Mr. Soldatov recalled that during the debate on 
the report it was disclosed that the Territory pos- 
sessed only one so-called “middle school” and had 
no facilities for secondary or higher education. He 
further contended that the figures quoted by the New 
Zealand representative showed that the funds allotted 
for education and other cultural needs were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of the indigenous popula- 
tion. This U.S.S.R. proposal was rejected by six 
votes to one. A further Soviet recommendation, call- 
ing for the return of all alienated lands in the Terri- 
tory to the indigenous inhabitants, was also turned 
down, by six votes to three. 


This completed the Council’s final consideration 
of the draft report which was then approved by ten 
votes in favor and none against. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


In its conclusions and recommendations the Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction the reception given by the 
Samoan people to the constitutional changes intro- 
duced by the Samoa Amendment Act two years ago, 
and expressed the hope that “loyal and sincere col- 
laboration will give the recent reforms an oppor- 
tunity to produce their full effects.” At the same 
time, the Council’s report recommended that a sys- 
tem of universal suffrage, applicable to all inhabi- 
tants in Western Samoa, be considered so that the 
basis of representation in the Legislative Council 
might be progressively broadened. 

The Administration’s policy of training Samoans 
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for the local civil service, so that they may gradually 
assume responsible administrative posts, was wel- 
comed by the Council. 


Economic Progress 


While observing with satisfaction the present ex- 
cellent financial situation of the Territory, the Coun- 
cil noted that this prosperity is mainly due to ab- 
normally high prices for copra and cocoa. Express 
ing concern on possible repercussions of a fall in 
these prices, the Council recommended that the Ad- 
ministering Authority continue to take all possible 
steps to protect the economy by diversifying produc- 
tion, by introducing secondary industries, and by any 
other possible measures. 

The Administering Authority was asked to elabo- 
rate an over-all plan for the economic development 
of Western Samoa, and to intensify its efforts towards 
the development and utilization of the Territory’s 
resources, in order to raise the living standards of 
the indigenous inhabitants. The Council noted the 
statement that an inquiry regarding the existing pref- 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


6..Council Studies Problem 


What is the effect of administrative unions with 
neighboring colonial possessions on the political 
identity and status of Trust Territories? These and 
other questions arising from such administrative 
unions are being investigated by a special committee 
set up by the Trusteeship Council, which is to report 
on its findings to the fifth session of the Council, in 
June. 

The Council’s action in this matter stemmed from 
a resolution adopted by the General Assembly at its 
Paris session. This asked the Trusteeship Council 
to inquire into the question of administrative unions 
in all its aspects, and report on the subject to the 
next session of the Assembly. In pursuing this in- 
quiry, the Council was asked to recommend “such 
safeguards as it might deem necessary,” and when- 
ever appropriate to request an advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice as to whether such 
unions are within the scope of, and compatible with 
the stipulations of the Charter and the Trusteeship 
Agreements. 

Accordingly the Council, on January 27, established 
a special committee consisting of the representatives 
of France, New Zealand, United States, China, 
Mexico, and the U.S.S.R., to study all aspects of this 
problem, with special reference to administrative 
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erential treatment of 11 per cent in favor of British 
goods was now under way. 

Turning to social and educational questions, the 
Council urged the Administration to expand its ef- 
forts for the improvement of health and social serv- 
ices in the Territory, and suggested that sample 
studies of the standard of living of the inhabitants 
may be made. 

The Council welcomed the proposed establishment 
of a new secondary school with full-time educational 
facilities, and called for an intensification of efforts 
to increase existing opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in the Territory. The Administration was also 
asked to continue its efforts towards increasing the 
number of Samoan teachers so that compulsory pri- 
mary education, as well as more extensive education 
in middle schools, might become feasible as soon as 
possible. 

Further encouragement for the development of 
the national culture and the true national art of the 
indigenous population of the Territory was also urged 
by the Council in its recommendations to the Ad- 


ministering Authority. 


of Administrative Unions 


unions already constituted or proposed. The six- 
member Committee was further asked to collect all 
available information concerning the problem, and to 
this end approach the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned for all data which it might consider necessary. 
The Committee was asked to report before the open- 
ing of the next session of the Council in June. 


Interim Report 


After holding several closed meetings, the Com- 
mittee on March 8 presented a brief interim report to 
the Council, and submitted five separate lists of 
questions to be addressed to the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned. The interim report disclosed that 
the Committee is studying the position of the fol- 
lowing administrative unions: the East African Inter- 
Territorial Organization, between Kenya and Uganda 
and the British-administered Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika; the Cameroons, under British administration, 
with Nigeria; Togoland, under British administration, 
with the Gold Coast; Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian 
administration, with the Belgian Congo; and the pro- 
posed union between New Guinea, under Australian 
administration, and Papua. 

So far, the Committee stated, its studies were not 
of a definitive character. It also disclosed that its 
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members were equally divided as to whether a study 
of the “problems arising from the establishment of the 
French Union as affecting the Trust Territories under 
French administration” came within its terms of 
reference. 


East African Union 


In considering the Committee’s interim report, the 
Council heard a statement by Sir George Sandford, 
special representative of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, who replied to various questions relating to 
the East African Inter-Territorial Organization, link- 
ing Kenya and Uganda with the Trust Territory of 
Tanganyika. 

Asked about the wishes of the population of the 
Trust Territory regarding this scheme, Sir George ex- 
plained that the population’s opinion was discovered 
by means of consultations. The current practice was 
for an official to visit each district and meet groups of 
inhabitants in the various centres. The official put 
the problem before them and asked for their views. 
It was not a question of holding a referendum, said 
Sir George. Thus, Colonial Paper No. 210 (relating 
to the Inter-Territorial Union) had been published in 
Swahili in April, 1947, and the provincial commis- 
sioners had been instructed to discuss the matters to 
which it referred with the educated section of the 
population. Various opinions had been expressed. 

Some people had not been able to decide whether 
the Union would be harmful or beneficial to the Terri- 
tory, and had left it for the Government to decide. 
Others supported the plan providing that the Union 
was not political. Still others had rejected the pro- 
posals because they saw therein the principle of a 
unified East Africa. Others were indifferent, but the 
most common reaction had been fear of political 
union or federation. 

What, asked Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, was the 
present attitude of the population, in view of the im- 
proved services, and did the people realize what ad- 
vantages the Territory gained from the new or- 
ganization? 

Sir George thought the population was more in- 
terested in the services as such. From a political 
viewpoint the plan was in effect, but it was perhaps 
rather early to assess the improvements in the prac- 
tical field. Improvements in the railway and postal 
services must, he said, wait on the delivery and 
installation of new equipment. Nevertheless, the 
amalgamation of railway networks and the unification 
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of rates for East Africa would result in lowering of 
rail transportation rates in Tanganyika. 


Economic Questions 


In discussing economic questions concerned with 
the Union, Raul Noriega, of Mexico, felt that the 
various councils of the Inter-Territorial Organization 
tended to control the economy of the entire territory 
of East Africa, and wondered whether such a practice 
did not contravene recognized juridical principles. 
Would not the existence of an Industrial Council re- 
strict free enterprise in Tanganyika? 

Sir George replied that there was no general con- 
trol of industry in the territory of East Africa. As 
the three countries of this region were essentially 
agricultural, the Government was paying special atten- 
tion to the development of industry which was use- 
ful to the economy. Only certain items, such as 
cotton and woollen goods, were subject to any 
controls. 

The special representative assured the Council that 
the Administering Authority in Tanganyika would 
spare no effort to stimulate the development of in- 
digenous industries in so far as was possible. He men- 
tioned that two new railway lines were now under 
construction in Tanganyika and a third was projected. 

Replying to further questions, Sir George Sandford 
quoted a statement made by the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State to the effect that the Inter-Terri- 
torial Organization was of an experimental nature 
and could be revised if it did not yield satisfactory 
results in four years’ time. The scheme could not 
please everybody, Sir George declared, but it did not 
jeopardize the interests of the different communities in 
the territories concerned. 

After further protracted discussion, the Council 
adopted a French resolution regarding the studies of 
its Committee on Administrative Unions. This resolu- 
tion, adopted by seven votes to one, authorized the 
Committee “exceptionally and in addition to its reg- 
ular duties,” to include in its studies the relations 
between France and the territories under French ad- 
ministration, as defined by French laws within the 
French Union. 

The Committee will resume its work after the end 
of the present session of the General Assembly, and 
will report back to the Trusteeship Council before 
the commencement of its fifth session in June. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL ON INDONESIA 
— 


Preliminary Conference Proposed to Aid Negotiations 


The fact that the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia had not been restored to Jogjakarta was a 
major topic in the Security Council’s discussion of the 
latest developments in the Indonesian question, par- 
ticularly the Netherlands proposal for a round table 
conference at The Hague. Six meetings were held in 
March, and eight interested states participated, in 
addition to the Council members. Main points from 
the chief statements by the Netherlands and Republi- 
can representatives were reported in the last issue 
of the BULLETIN. 


Philippine Views 


Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, and Sir B. Rama Rau, of India, were among 
the most outspoken in their criticism of the Nether- 
lands. 

The Dutch had nullified their belated cease-fire 
by making it subject to the need for military action in 
order to maintain peace and security, declared Gen- 
eral Romulo on March 10. They had ignored the 
Council’s thrice-repeated order for the release of the 
Republican political prisoners, and their attitude to 
the other provisions of the Council’s resolution of 
January 28 was characterized by “double talk or out- 
right defiance.” 


Although they officially recognized the existence of 
the Republic in the Linggadjati and Renville Agree- 
ments, the Dutch authorities now stated that the form 
and status of the Republic were still to be determined, 
General Romulo stated. They had refused to relin- 
quish the Jogjakarta area to the Republic because 
they were now in the process of organizing the area 
into another puppet state in Central Java. 


They had consistently ignored the many requests 
from the Commission for Indonesia for assistance in 
the discharge of its duties. The Council’s proposals 
for establishment of a federal, independent, and sov- 
ereign United States of Indonesia had been com- 
pletely ignored. They had tried to substitute their 
own plan of holding a round table conference at The 
Hague, a conference which would serve merely as a 
rubber stamp to give an aspect of legality to the 
finished scheme of the Netherlands. By amending 
their Constitution, the Dutch had defined unilaterally 
what they wanted the Netherlands-Indonesian Union 
to be, regardless of the desires of the Indonesians. 
On the other hand, the conduct of the Republic, not a 
Member of the United Nations, provided an object 
lesson to those who were, General Romulo said. 
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The entire pattern of means and end, of procedure 
and aims, which was set forth in the Council’s resolu- 
tion in order to ensure a just and free agreement be- 
tween the parties, was completely altered in the Dutch 
proposal, he continued. The purpose was to take the 
question out of the hands of the Council and leave it 
in the hands of the Netherlands Government to settle 
according to its preconceived schemes and purposes. 
The object of the Netherlands, General Romulo 
charged, was to challenge the competence of the Coun- 
cil, to defy its authority, to by-pass its decisions, and, 
ultimately, to impose its will on the Indonesians by 
persuasion if possible, by force if necessary. Warning 
against the easy path of letting events take their 
course, the Philippine representative called on the 
Council to reinforce its decisions and to compel ob- 
servance through the appropriate measures provided 
by the Charter. 


United States Position 


The United States, said Warren R. Austin, main- 
tained that the Council resolution of January 28 rep- 
resented a sound and practical basis for a just and 
lasting solution of the Indonesian question. It con- 
tinued to support the resolution fully. 

It was apparent that the Dutch had not offered the 
Republican leaders the unconditional freedom con- 
templated in the resolution. Furthermore, the Nether- 
lands had indicated that it was not prepared to restore 
the Government of the Republic to its capital at Jog- 
jakarta. The United States could not understand this 
attitude. 

Military action, Mr. Austin continued, could not 
be permitted to eliminate one of the parties before the 
Council. Until the Republican Government could re- 
sume governmental responsibilities at Jogjakarta, it 
could not be expected to assume the responsibilities 
which negotiations for a just and lasting political set- 
tlement required and entailed. 

“The basic factor in the present political deadlock 
in Indonesia,” he said, quoting from the report of the 
Committee of Good Offices, “is the refusal of the 
Netherlands Government to permit the re-establish- 
ment of the Republican Government at Jogjakarta.” 

Mr. Austin believed that the records of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices during the last year indicated 
that unstable conditions in Indonesia were not the 
result of the Republican Government’s existence in 
Jogjakarta, but were directly attributable to the failure 
of the negotiations for a political settlement to pro- 
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duce any concrete results. The extensive guerrilla war- 
fare now being carried on in Indonesia was the direct 
consequence of the Netherland’s abandoning negot.a- 
tions in favor of military action. 

Was it entirely consistent, therefore, to propose, as 
the Netherlands was proposing, the transfer of sov- 
ereignty three or four months hence to an Indonesian 
Government which would include the Republic as a 
member state while at the same time maintaining that 
the immediate restoration of the Republic in the lim- 
ited area of Jogjakarta would result in chaos? It 
seemed to the United States Government that if Indo- 
nesia were to receive early independence, as envisaged 
nesia was to receive early independence, as envisaged 
by the Netherlands plan, a beginning must be made 
now by the re-establishment of the Republic. 

It would be unfortunate if agreement could not be 
reached by the parties concerned on the preliminary 
step of the restoration of the Government of the Re- 
public to Jogjakarta in order to remove an obstacle 
to further free negotiations. If the parties came to 
such an agreement on the terms and conditions for 
holding the proposed conference at The Hague, Mr. 
Austin believed that negotiations between them at 
such a conference would be consistent with the basic 
purposes and objectives of the Council’s resolution of 
January 28, which, of course, would remain in full 
force and effect. It would be appropriate for the 
Council’s Commission to consult with the representa- 
tives of the Netherlands, the Government of the Re- 
public, and the leaders of the Federal Conference, and 
to assist them in reaching such agreement. If agree- 
ment were reached and the conference were held, 
Mr. Austin thought, the Commission could participate 
in accordance with its terms of reference. 


Indian Statement 


On March 11, Sir B. Rama Rau, of India, con- 
sidered that it was up to the Dutch to demonstrate 
their sincerity in regard to this new offer by co- 
operating with the Council and by action at least 
in regard to the preliminary steps necessary for the 
resumption of negotiations. In view of the broken 
agreements and dishonored promises of the past, fur- 
ther promises and assertions of good faith could 
hardly be accepted as a substitute for positive action. 

Agreeing with much of what Mr. Austin had said, 
he continued that the restoration of the Republic pro- 
vided the test of the sincerity of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment in regard to the new offer, for, so far as the 
Netherlands was concerned, no Republic exists. 

The Council must stand firmly by its resolution of 
January 28, Sir Rama Rau emphasized. It should in- 
sist on the unconditional return of the Republican 
leaders to Jogjakarta with full freedom, and on their 
re-establishment as a governmental authority. It 
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should not consider the Dutch invitation to the Hague 
conference until and unless these initial steps had been 
taken. Provided the Netherlands Government was 
co-operative and prepared to accept the resolution, it 
should not be difficult, with appropriate modifications, 
to bring the new procedure into conformity with it, 
for the resolution had definitely recommended that 
negotiations between the two Governments should be 
undertaken with the assistance of the Commission. 

If no definite steps were taken by the Netherlands 
Government for the early restoration of the Republi- 
can Government in Jogjakarta, he hoped that the 
Council would, without hesitation, proceed to con- 
sider action to make the resolution effective. 


Belgium and Australia 


For Belgium, Fernand van Langenhove urged 
patience and prudence, as in the Palestine and Kash- 
mir questions. In regard to the substance of the 
matter, the Council could only make recommenda- 
tions, he said, for under the Charter the power to 
make an injunction was confined to enforcement mea- 
sures for the maintenance or restoration of peace 
and security. It could not decide on the emancipa- 
tion of the peoples of Indonesia or of any other area. 
More than five years ago, during the war, the Nether- 
lands was the first to proclaim its decision to give the 
people of Indonesia their independence. 

In the immense territory of Java, he asked, was 
Jogjakarta really the only place to which the leaders 
of the Republic could go before participating as a 
Government and as free agents in the proposed con- 
ference? Could not another place be adopted pro- 
visionally? 

Mr. van Langenhove said that the parties must be 
helped to get together in full freedom as early as 
possible, and to agree on the basis on which a pro- 
visional government can be set up capable of assum- 
ing the heavy responsibilities which lie upon a sov- 
ereign state, responsibilities which cannot be looked 
on lightly in view of what is going on in many coun- 
tries today. He hoped that the Council would devote 
all its efforts toward removing the difficulties in the 
way of the opening of decisisive negotiations which 
would give birth to the United States of Indonesia 
and permit that state to receive at an early date the 
sovereignty which the Netherlands was prepared 
to transfer to it. 

John D. L. Hood, of Australia, argued that nothing 
which had happened should deflect the Council from 
maintaining its attitude and position as laid down in 
the resolution of January 28 which expressed the 
considered judgment of the Council as a whole. There 
was nothing in the resolution which could be held 
to be an unreasonable requirement on the Nether- 
lands. If a substantial and advantageous result were 
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expected from the proposed round table conference, 
would it not be reached much more easily by acting 
in accordance with the requirements laid down by the 
Council? What would the Netherlands lose by such a 
course? 


Canadian Suggestion 


For Canada, General A. G. L. McNaughton said 
that the Council should welcome the Netherlands pro- 
posal, provided the Hague conference took place with 
the agreement and co-operation of all the parties 
directly concerned. The objective of the confernce 
had been accepted by the Republic. It was unfor- 
tunate that agreement had not yet been reached on 
the methods whereby the Netherlands proposal might 
be implemented. 

Uppermost in the minds of most representatives 
present, he thought, was the need for some practical 
means to bring all the parties concerned—including 
the representatives of the Republic—to the confer- 
ence table. The services of the Commission should 
appropriately be sought to assist the parties in reach- 
ing an agreement as to the time and conditions under 
which the proposed conference at The Hague could 
be held. Such exploratory discussions under the 
auspices of the Commission would be without preju- 
dice to the resolutions of the Council and to the 
rights, claims, or positions of the parties. 

To implement this idea, General McNaughton sug- 
gested, no new resolution of the Council was required. 
It would be not only sufficient but appropriate if the 
President would communicate in this sense to the 
Commission and invite it to take action accordingly. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian delegation hoped that 
the door should not be slammed by either side on the 
invitation of the Netherlands Government. Further- 
more, General McNaughton believed that through the 
means of the suggested preliminary discussions, it 
would be possible to develop the Netherlands pro- 
posals for a conference at The Hague into a prac- 
ticable and acceptable procedure for direct negotiation 
between the parties leading to an early settlement. 


China's Viewpoint 


Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, termed the Netherlands 
offer to advance the date for the transfer of sover- 
eignty to Indonesia by one year as a “statesmanlike 
step.” Both parties agreed that this would simplify, if 
not remove, many harassing problems. A round table 
conference as a mode of negotiation seemed to be 
acceptable too. There was no reason why the Council 
should object, provided the terms of its resolution 
were carried out. 

The important element of disagreement was the 
question of restoration of the Republic, but it was 
not clear what the real difference was. There had been 
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some recognition of the Republic, and in the end there 
would be a Republic of Indonesia which would have 
about one third of the total influence in the Federa- 
tion. The difference lay in the very short period be- 
tween now and the transfer of sovereignty. 

The Netherlands said that reconstitution of the 
Republic now would mean a loss of prestige for the 
Federalists and the enhancement of the prestige of the 
Republic. But this seemed to be a flimsy reason. If 
the prestige of the Federalists had to be upheld by the 
Dutch and by Dutch military power, it was a weak 
kind of prestige. 

Another reason given was that of apprehension in 
regard to peace and order and terror and reprisals if 
the Republic should be reconstituted immediately. 
That was on sounder ground, but had been provided 
for in the Council’s resolution of January 28 and 
the Commission could help the two parties come to 
an agreement. Dr. Tsiang suggested that as a part 
of this agreement to restore the Republic and achieve 
the total cessation of hostilities, certain provisions 
should be inserted in the agreement for political 
amnesty, for preventing political reprisals, for the 
strict enforcement of law and order, and for the 
protection of life and property. 

After studying the Council’s resolution of January 
28, Dr. Tsiang concluded that the round table confer- 
ence could be a substitute only for paragraphs 3 and 
4 of the resolution, which dealt with the larger prob- 
lems of an Interim Government, the transfer of sov- 
ereignty, the Constituent Assembly, and the future 
constitution of Indonesia. It could not in any way be 
made a substitute for paragraphs | and 2, which call 
for restoration of peace and restoration of the Repub- 
lic and touch only the two parties. Those matters 
should be treated by the two parties with the assist- 
ance of the Commission; there was no reason why 
they should be brought up at the round table con- 
ference. 


Dr. Tsiang had therefore come to the same con- 
clusion as General McNaughton. He suggested that 
the Commission should propose a preliminary con- 
ference between the parties for the implementation of 
paragraphs | and 2. After such a conference had 
made some progress, the round table conference could 
proceed to deal with the larger aspects of the Indo- 
nesian problem. 


He did not mean that there should be any nego- 
tiation on the principles of those two paragraphs, for 
the principles were settled: there should be no more 
fighting, whether by regular armies or by guerrillas, 
and there must be a restoration of the Republic, begin- 
ning with the Jogjakarta area. However, the pro- 
cedure, the time-table, and the mutual responsibilities 
in these two matters needed to be discussed and 
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agreed to by the two parties. Dr. Tsiang did not see 
how the round table conference could be fruitful 
without such a preliminary conference on implementa- 
tion of paragraphs 1 and 2. Further, if such a pre- 
liminary conference were not accepted by the two 
parties concerned, the Council should instruct the 
Commission not to participate in the round table 
conference at The Hague. 


Pakistan's Views 


Colonel Abdur Rahim Khan, of Pakistan, speaking 
on March 14, said that the Council’s resolution laid 
down the most practical, just, and politically sound 
formula for settlement. He was glad that there was 
practically complete unanimity in regard to certain 
fundamental issues, the first and foremost of which 
was the necessity of re-establishing immediately in 
Jogjakarta the Republican Government, with full 
rights of sovereignty. Pakistan attached equal impor- 
tance to the withdrawal of Dutch troops from the 
different areas in the Republican territory where these 
troops were now stationed. 

The Dutch proposals he considered evasive and in- 
complete. The constitution of the round table confer- 
ence was thoroughly unsatisfactory. The Dutch, he 
said, had not only paid no heed to the dictates of the 
Council’s resolution, but had wilfully and deliberately 
flouted the tenets of the Charter. Hostilities—in fact, 
active warfare—were still continuing, and the Repub- 
lican leaders were not allowed to return to Jogjakarta. 
His Government hoped that the Council would pro- 
ceed to implement its resolutions and that it would 
deal with the present dispute in a firm manner and 
without further delay. 


Republican Reaction 


Dr. L. N. Palar, of the Republic of Indonesia, sub- 
mitted that the assumptions on which the Canadian 
proposal appeared to be based were not valid, because 
they were founded on the mistaken impression that 
the aims of the Netherlands Government, as set forth 
in its proposals of February 26, were identical with 
the aims of the Council and the Republic. Dr. Palar’s 
understanding of the Canadian proposal was that only 
the preliminary discussions between the parties as to 
the time and conditions under which the proposed 
conference at The Hague could be held would be 
carried out under the auspices of the Commission, 
while no provision was made for the Commission to 
play its legitimate role in the final direct negotiations 
between the parties. The Republic could not accept 
such a procedure, nor could it accept preliminary dis- 
cussions aiming at a round table conference when 
that conference could not possibly bring about the 
transfer of real sovereignty. 

A preliminary conference as envisaged by the rep- 
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resentative of China, however, dealing with the im- 
plementation of paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Council’s 
resolution, might be helpful in part. It could be taken 
as a beginning in the full implementation of the reso- 
lution, which remained the main issue, and it would 
again give the initiative to the Commission. But the 
question of implementing the cease-fire was not a 
matter for negotiation. That was a direct order of 
the Council. The subject of the conference could be 
the facilities to be provided for the restoration of the 





Wounding of United Nations Observers 


An attack in Northern Sumatra on a United Na- 
tions military observer team was reported to the 
Security Council on March 29. 

On March 18, the Commission for Indonesia re- 
ported, Lieutenant-Colonel Howard Douglas Chaplin, 
British Army, and Major John Albert Simmons, Jr., 
United States Air Force, accompanied by a Nether- 
lands liaison officer, Lieutenant V. Van Voorst Tot 
Voorst, were proceeding in a United Nations jeep 
from Medan to Kabanjahe near Brastagi. Fire was 
opened on the jeep from the bushes at the side of 
the road and continued for about half an hour. The 
liaison officer, who alone was armed, returned the 
fire, although wounded himself. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Chaplin, 49, of Bushwood, Lon- 
don, was hit three times in the back and once in the 
leg. Major Simmons, 29, of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, was wounded once in the leg. The officers 
were taken to the military ‘hospital at Medan. By 
March 29 all three were recovering satisfactorily and 
were out of danger. . " 

The jeep received 25 hits “at very short range, 
and an attempt was made to set fire to it.” The 
attackers were estimated to number ten. Military 
observers who investigated believed that the attackers 
were aware of the nature of their target, but the 
Commission reported that it had not been possible 
to ascertain their identity. 

The Commission commended the gallant conduct 
of the liaison officer and expressed appreciation for 
the assistance given to the two military observers by 
Netherlands military and medical personnel. 

In the Security Council on March 21, Dr. L. N. 
Palar, of the Republic of Indonesia, expressed grief 
at the incident on behalf of himself and his delega- 
tion. He said that he knew that the head of the 
Republican Emergency Government had already or- 
dered an investigation, and he would inform the Coun- 
cil of the results as soon as possible. 





Republic, but this would not require lengthy discus- 
sion. There must be a deadline for such a preliminary 
conference. If more time were permitted to elapse, 
the result would be, unavoidably, that the Indonesian 
question would be solved on the battlefield, unless the 
Council applied sanctions to the party which from 
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the beginning of the second military action had con- 
tinuously defied the Council. 


Egypt and India 


Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, took exception to 
the views of the Belgian representative on the powers 
of the Council and on the advisability of using the 
Council’s action in the Palestine question as a prece- 
dent. He was in agreement in principle, although 
not necessarily in detail, with the idea of a prelimi- 
nary conference, but his delegation considered two 
matters of great importance. The first was that the 
Council’s resolution of January 28 still stands. The 
second was that the deliberations of the conference 
should be designed not to find out whether or not 
the Republic of Indonesia should be restored, but 
in order to discover the best and most rapid means 
of effecting that restoration. In the meantime, he 
would like the Council to express, through its Presi- 
dent, its concern at the failure of the Netherlands 
Government so far to implement the resolution of 
January 28. 

Sir B. Rama Rau also emphasized that if there was 
to be a preliminary conference for the establishment 
of the Republic at Jogjakarta, that could be held now 
with the leaders of the Republic, but any subsequent 
development and. subsequent negotiations should be 
with representatives of the re-established Republic. If 
the conference was to discuss the further stages in the 
negotiations, and the procedure for these negotia- 
tions, it would be in contravention of the January 
28 resolution unless the Republican leaders attended 
those negotiations as representatives of the re-e-tab- 
lished Government in Jogjakarta. He also thought 
that there should now be a time limit, as suggested 
by Dr. Palar, for the re-establishment of the Gov- 
ernment at Jogjakarta; otherwise the negotiations 
would go on indefinitely. 


U.S.S.R. 


Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., charged that the 
Netherlands had not fulfilled the basic requirements of 
the Council’s resolution. The Netherlands understood 
that the United States and others were aiming at a 
deal with the aggressor and therefore concluded that 
it could ignore even such an insufficient resolution. 
Furthermore, Dr. Palar’s statements had shown that 
the Netherlands occupation forces were attempting 
physically to exterminate the intelligentsia and the 
literate population of the Republic, and this indi- 
cated that the Netherlands military authorities were 
committing genocide in Indonesia, a fact that could 
not be ignored by the Council. 

The obvious maneuvers on the part of the Nether- 
lands were intended to attain the delivery, under 
escort as prisoners, of the leaders of the Republic 
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from their prison on the island of Bangka to the 
round table conference at The Hague, where the 
Netherlands would be in a position to dictate and 
impose servile conditions on them. The participation 
of the Council’s Commission in such a conference 
would be a screen to cover up the aggressive acts of 
the Netherlands Government and an attempt to make 
lawful the illegalities carried out by the Dutch. The 
Soviet Union delegation opposed the participation 
of the Commission in such a conference and did not 
see any justification for a preliminary conference. 
A decision of the Council had been violated, and it 
was the Council’s duty to demand fulfilment. To have 
a preliminary conference would be merely to continue 
to encourage and persuade the aggressor. 


United Kingdom 


For the United Kingdom, Sir Terence Shone said 
that, provided the immediate difficulties arising out of 
the failure of the Netherlands to restore the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Jogjakarta could be resolved, 
the Council might perhaps look forward with some 
confidence to a final solution acceptable to the par- 
ties and to the Council. 

He agreed with Mr. Austin that military action. 
could not be permitted to eliminate one of the parties 
and that, until the Government of Indonesia could 
reassemble as an organized body, it could not be 
expected to assume the responsibilities which nego- 
tiations for a just and lasting political settlement re- 
quired and entailed. It was essential that the Com- 
mission should be enabled to function in the discus- 
sions between the parties in a manner fully consonant 
with the terms of the resolution. 

His delegation did not wish to cast any reflection 
on the sincerity of the Netherlands Government, but 
none could ignore the existence of doubts or the 
need for removing them, if the latest proposals were 
to result in a satisfactory settlement. Neither the 
Netherlands plan nor any other could achieve that 
result unless all the parties directly concerned will- 
ingly co-operated in putting it into effect. He felt 
that the Council, through its Commission, should 
bend every effort for establishing with the least pos- 
sible delay the conditions which would enable the 
Government of the Republic to agree to participate in 
the proposed Hague conference. He therefore sup- 
ported the suggestion for the exploratory discussions 
and shared General McNaughton’s view that no new 
resolution of the Council was required in order to 
implement it. 


Netherlands’ Acceptance 


At the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. J. H. van 
Royen, of the Netherlands, announced his Govern- 
ment’s willingness to accept the Canadian proposal 
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in the terms and with the objective formulated by 
General McNaughton. His Government was there- 
fore prepared to take part in the exploratory dis- 
cussions envisaged. 


Other Views 


At the Council’s meeting on March 16, Arne Sunde, 
of Norway, supported the procedure as outlined by 
Canada and China, and Jean Chauvel, of France, 
considered that the Canadian suggestion appeared to 
be a happy one. It would be logical, Mr. Chauvel 
thought, to ask the Netherlands and the Republic 
to seek a solution of their dispute in a meeting called 
under the auspices of the Commission, and if it were 
to succeed, to meet immediately after that in a round 
table conference, to which the Federalists, excluded 
from the first meeting, would have access. 

Speaking as the representative of Cuba, Dr. Alberto 
I. Alvarez, the President, expressed his Government’s 
disappointment regarding the attitude taken by the 
Netherlands towards the January 28 resolution. Any 
action which did not constitute implementation of 
that resolution was in itself a violation of the resolu- 
tion and constituted a disrespectful attitude toward 
the Council, which represents the United Nations as 
a whole, he said. His delegation believed that all 
members of the Council are bound to demand that the 
Netherlands abide by the resolution without any vari- 
ation or equivocation. Only when the requirements 
of the resolution had been fulfilled could the Council 
take note of suggestions made by all parties concerned 
in the dispute. 

Mr. Hood agreed with these views and urged great 
care in acting on the suggestion for a preliminary 
conference. The Dutch proposal for a round table 
conference was no alternative to the effective imple- 
mentation of the Council’s resolution, and any meet- 
ing between the Netherlands and the Republicans, 
with the object of discussing the time and conditions 
for a round table conference, would inevitably partake 
of the nature of negotiations. But the purpose of the 
Council’s resolution was precisely to ensure that in 
any negotiations the Republic would appear as an 
equal partner and with restored administration, capital, 
and government. The only real reason that the Re- 
publican Government had not been restored to Jogija- 
Karta was that the Netherlands did not want to do it. 
Could the Council accept such an argument? 


Philippines Sums Up 


Agreeing with this position, General Romulo 
pointed out that the only obstacle in the way of 
formal negotiations was the refusal of the Dutch 
Government to restore the Republic immediately in 
Jogjakarta. This had been generally recognized. The 
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logical procedure therefore was to discuss the means 
of removing it. 

General McNaughton’s method appeared to be 
rather that of making a detour around the obstacle: 
instead of insisting on the restoration of the Republic, 
the Canadian representative proposed that the explor- 
atory discussions should be held in order to reach 
agreement between the parties as to the time and 
conditions under which the proposed conference at 
The Hague could be held. 

Dr. Tsiang, on the other hand, General Romulo 
said, proposed a preliminary conference to guarantee 
the implementation of paragraphs 1 and 2 of the 





Preliminary Discussions in Batavia 


As a first step in compliance with the Security 
Council President’s telegram of March 23, the Com- 
mission for Indonesia suggested three days later that 
discussions under its auspices be held in Batavia be- 
tween delegations of the two parties as soon as prac- 
ticable, possibly March 30. 

The Netherlands Government replied on March 29 
that it was prepared to participate and that Dr. J. H. 
van Royen, who had represented it before the Coun- 
cil, would lead the Netherlands delegation. Dr. van 
Royen’s participation from the outset was desired, 
sO a postponement was requested until he could 
arrive in Batavia. His arrival there, by way of The 
Hague, was expected on April 11. 

The Republican delegation’s reply from the island 
of Bangka, dated April 2, also accepted the invita- 
tion. Dr. Mohammed Roem, Chairman of the_dele- 
gation, explained, however, that acceptance of the 
invitation before the Netherlands had agreed to the 
re-establishment of the Republican Government at 
Jogjakarta was likely to create grave misunderstand- 
ing among Republican leaders in other parts of the 
country and abroad and among the Indonesian people 
generally. Such misunderstandings could not fail to 
make the eventual settlement of the Indonesian dis- 
pute more difficult. 

He emphasized, therefore, that initially he would 
be able to discuss only the practical details of the 
restoration of the Republican Government at Jogja- 
karta. He hoped that the Netherlands would agree 
in principle to this restoration at the outset in order 
that the Republican Government could take, at Jogja- 
karta and on the basis of the ascertained wishes of 
its people, essential decisions regarding the Council’s 
resolution of January 28 and its directive of March 23. 





resolution—in other words, to try to meet the ob- 
stacle and get it out cf the way. It was possible 
that the conflicting attitudes of the Netherlands and 
Indonesian representatives towards the proposal were 
due to this confusion of ideas. Therefore it might 
be desirable to see the proposals on paper. 

General Romulo considered that the only sort of 
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preliminary or exploratory conference that the Re- 
publican leaders could enter on was one that would 
discuss the arrangements and facilities for the carry- 
ing out of the two decisions of the Council—the 
restoration of the Republic and the release and 
return to Jogjakarta of the Republican leaders. 


Netherlands’ Comment 


Drawing the conclusion from Dr. Palar’s statement 
that the Republic was not willing to accept the Cana- 
dian proposal, and that the real reason was his belief 
that the Indonesian guerrillas were exhausting the 
Dutch militarily, Dr. van Royen remarked that the 
Republic would be very much mistaken if it thought 
that willingness on the part of the Netherlands to ne- 
gotiate a settlement sprang from weakness, militarily 
or otherwise. It would be tragic if, on the basis of that 
misconception, the Republic should now close the 
door on the possibility of negotiations, for the price of 
that fatal error would be paid in the first place by the 
population of Indonesia in months of delay and con- 
tinued uncertainty, and by the guerrillas in a heavy 
toll of life. He hoped that the Republic would re- 
consider its attitude. 


Further Views 


Remarking that the continuous Dutch aggression 
in Indonesia had created a serious threat to peace 
and security in the whole world, Vassili A. Tarass- 
enko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., charged that attempts 
were being made by the Netherlands Government, in 
a deal with some delegations in the Security Council. 
to find a new form for covering up Dutch colonial 
domination of the people of Indonesia. Like the 
U.S.S.R. representative, he took a negative attitude 
to the proposal that the Commission take part in the 
round table conference and to the proposal for a 
preliminary conference. 

B. R. Sen, of India, raised questions at the meeting 
on March 21 regarding the different interpretations 
that had been put on the Canadian proposal. He 
wanted to know what exactly were the matters that 
the Council was proposing for the preliminary con- 
ference to discuss, and what exactly were the matters 
that the Netherlands representative was proposing 
to accept. 

The Pakistan representative, too, feared that the 
language of the Canadian proposal could be loosely 
interpreted, and he hoped that it would be made 
clear that it had identically the same purpose as the 
Chinese proposal. 


Formal Text Presented 


On March 23 General McNaughton further devel- 
oped his previous statement and submitted that no 
real differences existed which might prevent the 
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Council from reaching a consensus of opinion. He 
then proposed that the President, on behalf of the 
Council, might communicate the following message 
to the Commission: 

“It is the sense of the Security Council that the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia, in accord- 
ance with the Council’s resolution of January 28, 
1949, and without prejudicing the rights, claims, and 
positions of the parties, should assist the parties in 
reaching agreement as to (a) the implementation of 
the Council’s resolution of January 28, and in par- 
ticular paragraphs 1 and 2 of the operative part 
thereof, and (b) the time and conditions for holding 
the proposed conference at The Hague, to the end 
that the negotiations contemplated by the resolution 
of January 28 may be held as soon as possible. It is 
further the sense of the Council that, if such an agree- 
ment is reached, the holding of such a conference and 
the participation by the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia in accordance with its terms of refer- 





Atrocities: A Humanitarian Issue 


Expressing his shock at the allegations of atrocities 
made during the debates on Indonesia, Arne Sunde, 
of Norway, drew attention to the need for some action 
by the Council. Speaking at the meeting on March 
16, Mr. Sunde pointed out that the charges made in- 
cluded the torture and killing of prisoners of war: 
acts which violated not only the Geneva Convention, 
but basic moral principles. 

He felt that such acts should be treated as a sep- 
arate problem not tied up with the political aspects 
of a particular dispute. Since it was not always pos- 
sible to prevent military operations, something should 
be done to prevent atrocities during these operations. 
In the present case, he felt certain that the parties 
concerned and the members of the Council would be 
in full agreement on this principle. 

Rules of a humanitarian nature, Mr. Sunde said, 
were laid down in the Rules of Warfare adopted at 
The Hague in 1907 and also, more specifically, in 
the Geneva conventions on the treatment of prisoners 
of war and of wounded and sick in war, which were 
now being revised. It would seem desirable, he 
thought, if, in addition to these rules of a substan- 
tive nature, there could be established machinery or 
procedures through which it could be ascertained also, 
in the case of “minor wars,” whether the substantive 
rules of these conventions were being followed. 

Mr. Sunde did not want to make any concrete pro- 
posal at this point, but wished to draw attention to 
the importance of considering what the Council could 
do in these and similar cases. 


ence would be consistent with the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the Council’s resolution of January 28, 
1949.” 

General McNaughton explained that he had sought 
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the advice of those members of the Council who 
supported the resolution of January 28, and that the 
text which he now proposed carried their assent. 


Netherlands’ Interpretation 


Dr. van Royen stated that he obviously had not 
yet obtained the views of his Government in regard 
to the proposal formally presented by General Mc- 
Naughton. He had, however, accepted the informal 
suggestion in the exact terms in which it had been 
made. As he saw it, at the preliminary conference the 
Netherlands and the Republican delegates would 
consider, under the auspices of the Commission, 
whether ways and means could be found, first, to 
achieve the discontinuance of all military operations 
and of guerrilla warfare; and, second, to meet the 
objection of the Republican leaders to their participa- 
tion in the round table conference, in such a way 
as to ensure that the restoration of peace and the 
maintenance of law and order, mentioned in the 
Council’s resolution of January 28, should not be 
endangered. 


Other Reactions 


Mr. Sen argued that if the preliminary conference 
was to be effective and in accordance with the Coun- 
cil’s resolution, there must be two stages. The first 
stage would be that of discussions between the Re- 
publican leaders and the Netherlands, before the 
restoration of the Republican Government, at which 
paragraph 2 of the resolution—dealing with the restor- 
ation of the Government to Jogjakarta—could be 
discussed. The second stage must be between the 
representatives of the Republican Government itself 
and the Netherlands to discuss matters connected 
with the enforcement of cease-fire orders and the 
maintenance of law and order. At the second stage, 
the time and conditions of the conference to discuss 
the proposal for an accelerated transfer of sovereignty 
might also be taken up. However, Mr. Sen said, 
the formula as now put forward did not make this 
clear. He suggested that an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the message should be made by the President. 


Mr. Hood, too, expressed disappointment that the 
major part of the text did not reflect more closely the 
real opinion of most of the representatives who had 
spoken. He felt that it went beyond what was really 
necessary for the Council to do at present. Let the 
Council, he said, not do any more than assist, through 
its Commission, the execution of the first and fore- 
most condition in the resolution, namely, the restora- 
tion of the Government of the Republic as a govern- 
ment and as a functioning administrative body. Fur- 
thermore, the formula contained inconsistencies and 
redundancies. 
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Mr. Malik reiterated that his delegation could not 
support the proposal for the convocation of a pre- 
liminary conference. He thought that it would be 
tantamount to encouraging the aggressor and that 
the Security Council should press for the immediate 
and unconditional release of the Republican leaders 
and their return to Jogjakarta. 


Expressing support of the draft instructions, Dr. 
Tsiang said that they took it for granted that the 
resolution of January 28 stands. Furthermore, only 
in case of agreement in the preliminary conference 
was the Council conferring its blessings on the round 
table conference. But it would be perfectly reason- 
able for the Commission to say that the question of 
the restoration of Jogjakarta to the Republic—which 
was a physical process which would take time— 
should be taken up first and that, in the meantime, 
there might be an exchange of ideas on other topics. 
The ultimate great objective of the Republicans was 
safeguarded in the division into two stages. Unless 
agreement were reached on (a) and (b), there 
would be no round table conference. To divide the 
process of negotiation into three sub-stages might 
defeat the Council’s purpose and hamper the progress 
of events in Indonesia. 


Mr. Austin also supported the action suggested by 
General McNaughton. He preferred that the matter 
should be handled without a vote and by the action 
of the President based on the record, but if it was 
necessary to have a vote, the United States was ready 
to vote in favor. 


Mr. Chauvel said that, because of its position of 
principle on the Indonesian question, his delegation 
could not take part in the vote. Any instructions to 
the Commission, he thought, should be couched in 
rather general terms. 


Dr. Jose Arce of Argentina, spoke in support of 
the proposal, expressing the opinion that it was the 
duty of the Security Council to attempt to bring the 
parties together in a peaceful agreement. 


Voting 


When the President said that it appeared to him 
that a majority of the Council was in favor of approv- 
ing the Canadian proposal, Mr. Malik requested a 
vote. 


Before this was done, however, Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi said that while he was not entirely happy with 
the draft instructions or with some of the explanations. 
he understood that the sense of the instructions was 
this: that the political leaders of the Republic be 
freed and be enabled to get in touch with their own 
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people; that a preliminary conference be held for 
the purpose of setting up a Government of the Re- 
public and after that, and only after that, further 
steps be taken for a conference to continue the at- 
tempt to reach an agreement between the Netherlands 
Government and the Republic. If this interpretation 
was not challenged, he would vote for the draft 
instructions. 

Dr. Palar thereupon said that he thought that this 


interpretation might be acceptable to his Government. 
When the vote was taken, the text of the instruc- 


tions was approved by eight votes to none, with three 
abstentions—France, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. 


When Mr. Hood called attention to the fact that 
the text made no mention of a time element and asked 
if the President, in his message to the Commission, 
would express the sense of the Council that the step 
should be undertaken immediately, or with the least 
possible delay, the President remarked that a vote 
was taken on a precise text, and it was this text which 
would be cabled to the Commission. 


Further Debate on Trieste Governorship 


Question Continues on Council Agenda 


Once again reopening the question of the appoint- 
ment of a Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste 
in the Security Council on March 28, Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R., said that sufficient time had 
elapsed since submission of the draft resolution rec- 
ommending Colonel Hermann Fluckiger, and that the 
Council had no reason for delaying the settlement of 
the question. ; 

Reiterating the arguments presented at previous 
meetings (see the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 6), Mr. 
Malik said that the position taken by the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France was nothing but an attempt to avoid the 
fulfilment of obligations assumed by these powers 
according to the peace treaty with Italy. The Soviet 
Union could not acquiesce with this position, and it 
would insist on a strict and unstinted implementation 
of all the provisions of the treaty, including those 
relating to Trieste. 

The pretext that the four powers had been unable 
to agree on any one candidate was baseless. When 
the United Kingdom suggested Colonel Fluckiger, the 
United States and France did not object. However, 
Mr. Malik contended, after the Soviet Union an- 
nounced its agreement, the representatives of the 
other three states began to invent various other pre- 
texts. These went to show that they were only en- 
deavoring to avoid the fulfilment of their obligations 
under the peace treaty with Italy, and attempting to 
thwart the Council in discharging its international 
obligation — an obligation placed upon it by that 
treaty. It was also an attempt to push the Council on 
to the road of violation of this international instru- 
ment. 

Supporting the U.S.S.R., Vassili A. Tarassenko, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., declared that the govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
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Background to Discussion 
As a result of the implementation of the peace 
treaty with Italy, the Free Territory of Trieste came 
into being in September 1947. The Security Council’s 
efforts to choose a Governor for this Territory had 
started with private meetings as early as June 1947. 
Several private meetings and informal consultations 
were held, but the Big Five failed to arrive at a 
decision with regard to the choice of a nominee (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 6). On March 20, 1948, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and France 
proposed the transfer of the Free Territory to Italy. 

On February 17, 1949, Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., reopened the subject by introducing a 
draft resolution calling on the Council to appoint 
Colonel Hermann Fluckiger, a Swiss businessman and 
former Swiss Minister in Moscow, as Governor of 
Trieste, and the Council devoted two meetings to this 
matter. At the first of these the representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France de- 

; clared that experience had proved the unworkability 
of the provision of the Italian peace treaty concerning 
Trieste and that they therefore still stood by their 
joint three-power declaration of March 20, 1948. At 
the next meeting of the Council on February 21, the 
President declared after a lengthy debate that in his 
opinion no useful purpose would be served by putting 
the Soviet draft resolution to a vote, and the Council 
adjourned without a vote. 


France had taken the road of flagrant, rude, and 
unilateral violation of their international obligations, 
a practice by no means novel. How, he asked, would 
it be possible to build normal relations among states 
if one could not bank on strict implementation of 
treaties and international agreements? Those three 
Governments, he charged, first took the road of non- 
implementation in respect of the agreements of Yalta 
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and Potsdam, and now the peace treaty with Italy. 
Violation of international obligations seemed to be 
becoming the basis of the policy of a number of gov- 
ernments, and he warned the Council against con- 
doning such a practice. 

Asked whether he wished his proposal to be put 
to vote, Mr. Malik said that since other representa- 
tives had not participated in the consideration of this 
question, for reasons which were a mystery to him, 
and since apparently more time was required to study 
the matter, he would not insist that a vote be taken 
now. The proposal might be considered at a later 
meeting, and he reserved the right to revert to it 
later. 

The view of the Government of France was ex- 
pressed by Jean Chauvel, who considered the history 
of this question as replete with contradictions. From 
the very beginning, he said, France had submitted 
the name of a candidate, and when objections were 
raised to that candidate, his Government agreed to 
any other candidate who might prove acceptable to 
the other permanent members. 


In July 1947, France had proposed the establish- 
ment of a special committee of non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council to garner information regarding 
all the candidates and submit its recommendation. 
Again, on November 24, the French delegation had 
made a new proposal for consultations to take place 
between Yugoslavia and Italy for choosing nominees 
for the Council’s selection. All these efforts had end- 
ed in failure, and in the meantime the situation in 
the Territory had become such that France felt that 
any Governor who might be appointed by the Secur- 
ity Council would not be in a position to carry out 
the provisions of the treaty for the good and sufficient 
reason that these provisions which related to Trieste 
were no longer applicable or capable of implementa- 
tion. If the Soviet proposal had been submitted eigh- 
teen months ago, Mr. Chauvel said, this candidate 
would have been acceptable to the French Govern- 
ment, and Colonel Fluckiger might have been ap- 
pointed as Governor of Trieste, and this would prob- 
ably have prevented the development of events such 
as had taken place since. 


The substance of the situation was therefore such 
that the appointment of a Governor at the present 
time was not capable of fulfilling the original pur- 
pose of the peace treaty with Italy, or, as a matter 
of fact, any good purpose whatsoever. His Govern- 
ment had nothing to change or to add to the decla- 
ration in which it joined on March 20, 1948. 


Sir Terence Shone, of the United Kingdom, ex- 
pressed similar views. He considered that Mr. Malik 
had advanced no new arguments which called for 
further comment. He supposed that members of 
the Council had had time to consider the arguments 
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Costa Rica-Nicaragua Incident 


The Security Council has been informed of the 
friendly conclusion of an incident between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. 

On December 11 Costa Rica reported to the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States that on 
the previous night its territory had been invaded by 
armed forces originating in Nicaragua. Intervention 
under the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance and an immediate meeting of the Organ of 
Consultation set up under that Treaty were requested. 


The Council of the Organization decided on De- 
cember 14 to summon a meeting of consultation of 
Foreign Ministers to study the situation; to constitute 
itself as a provisional organ of consultation; to appoint 
a commission to investigate, on the scene, the alleged 
events and their history; and to request all the Amer- 
ican Governments and the Secretary-General of the 
Organization to lend their fullest co-operation. 


On December 24, sitting as the provisional organ, 
the Council requested the two Governments to give 
full guarantees that they would immediately refrain 
from any kind of hostile acts in their mutual relations. 


It considered that the Government of Nicaragua 
could and should have taken at the appropriate time 
adequate measures to prevent the development on 
Nicaraguan soil of activities aimed at the overthrow of 
the regime in Costa Rica and the departure from 
Nicaraguan territory of revolutionary elements. 


The Council also thought that the Government of 
Costa Rica could and ought to take adequate measures 
to prevent the existence on its territory of groups of 
nationals or foreigners militarily organized with the 
express purpose of conspiring against the security of 
Nicaragua and other sister Republics and of preparing 
to fight against their Governments. 

Among other steps, it also appointed an interna- 
tional commission of military experts to go to Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in order to help to secure effective 
compliance. 


Two months later, however, the President of the 
Council informed the Security Council that on Feb- 
ruary 22 Costa Rica and Nicaragua had signed a 
pact of friendship ending the incident. 





already advanced, but for its part, the United King- 
dom delegation required no further delay. If a vote 
were taken on the draft resolution, he would be un- 
able to vote for it. 

Since no member of the Council formally proposed 
that the U.S.S.R. proposal be put to vote, the Presi- 
dent announced that the matter would remain on the 
Council’s agenda. 
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Paving the Way to Peace in Palestine 


Significance of Israel-Trans-Jordan Armistice 


Another step towards total peace in Palestine was 
taken on the evening of April 3, in Rhodes, when an 
armistice agreement was signed between Trans-Jor- 
dan and Israel. This was the third such agreement to 
be signed. The two previous ones were between Egypt 
and Israel and Lebanon and Israel. Negotiations to 
complete the fourth and final step — an armistice 
between Syria and Israel — began on April 5, also 
in Rhodes. 


The cease-fire agreement in Palestine between 
Trans-Jordan and Israel went into effect on March 
11, ten days after negotiations had started under the 
chairmanship of Acting Mediator Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche. It was signed by Reuben Shiloah and Col- 
onel Moshe Dayan, for Israel, and Colonel Ashed 
El Jundi and Colonel Mouaita, for Trans-Jordan. 


“Pens, Not Swords” 


“In affixing your signatures to. this document,” 
said the Acting Mediator, “you have ensured the 
return of peace to Palestine. You have used pens, 
not swords. You have applied reason, not force, and 
you have reached agreement.” The Armistice, he 
pointed out, signalled the end of hostilities between 
two of the most important adversaries in the conflict. 


“It is really two agreements in one, since it covers 
not only the sectors occupied by Trans-Jordan forces 
but the Iraq sector as well. It covers a combined 
front which extends over the greater part of Pales- 
tine. It commits Trans-Jordan and Israel to a virtual 
non-aggression pact. It sets up machinery whereby 
the two parties can, and, I am sure will, continue to 
work out their differences amicably and construc- 
tively and by direct consultations.” 


The direction towards full peace had now been 
charted clearly, he added, and the armistice agree- 
ments held forth a promise for the long-suffering 
people of Palestine. “I think particularly,” he added, 
“of the Palestine Arabs, who, by and large, have been 
the innocent victims of the dispute.” 


On behalf of Israel, Mr. Shiloah paid a tribute 
to Dr. Bunche. “It is largely due to the untiring ef- 
forts of the chairman of these negotiations that we 
have succeeded,” he said. Col. Jundi, head of the 
Trans-Jordan delegation also thanked the Acting Me- 
diator and his staff for their efforts. 
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The terms of the 12-Article Armistice are similar 
to those signed between the other two States and 
Israel. The first four articles contain the following 
provisions: 

@ The injunction of the Security Council against re- 
sort to military force in the settlement of the Pales- 
tine question “shall henceforth be scrupulously ob- 
served”. 

@ No aggressive action by the armed forces of either 
party shall be undertaken, planned or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of the other; 
it being understood that the use of the term “planned” 
in this context has no bearing on normal staff plan- 
ning as generally practised in military organizations. 
@ The right of each party to its security and freedom 
from fear of attack by the armed forces of the other 
shall be fully respected. 

@ The establishment of an armistice between the 
armed forces of the two parties is accepted as an 
indispensable step towards the liquidatoin of armed 
conflict and the restoration of peace in Palestine. 


Other Articles establish lines of demarcation, ar- 
range for Trans-Jordan forces to replace the forces 
of Iraq in the sector held by the latter, and, where- 
ever villages may be affected by the establishment of 
the Armistice Demarcation line, the inhabitants of 
these villages “shall be entitled to maintain, and shall 
be protected in, their full rights of residence, property 
and freedom.” Residents desirous of leaving any re- 
gion shall be entitled to take with them their livestock 
and movable property and receive full compensation 
for land which they might leave. 


Without Prejudice 


Demarcation lines are established without prejudice 
to any territorial settlements of boundaries; forces are 
to be limited to defensive forces only, in areas ex- 
tending ten kilometres from each side of the demar- 
cation lines, reduction to defensive strength to be 
carried out within ten days of the establishment of 
the armistice. 

An important Article provides for the appointment 
of representatives of Trans-Jordan and Israel to a 
special committee “for the purpose of formulating 
agreed plans and arrangements designed to enlarge 
the scope of this agreement and to effect improve- 
ments in its application.” 
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It will be the duty of this special committee to 
arrange for the normal use of holy places and cul- 
tural institutions, free movement of traffic on vital 
roads and to make decisions on any matters that may 
be brought to its attention. 

Execution of the provisions of the Armistice are 
to be supervised by a Mixed Armistice Commission 
composed of seven members, three from each of the 
signatory countries and the United Nations Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Organization or 
an officer to be appointed by him in consultation with 
the parties. This Mixed Armistice Commission will 
maintain its headquarters in Jerusalem, but will hold 
meetings at any place deemed necessary for the ef- 
fective conduct of its work, and its decisions will be 
unanimous or, if that is not possible, by majority vote. 

If a resolution is not reached on any point in dis- 





Reuven Shiloch (left), Israeli delegation head, 
shakes hands with Col. Ahmed Sudki El Jundi, 
chief of Transjordan delegation, on Island of 
Rhodes after delegations agreed on draft of an 
armistice between their respective countries. 


pute, either party may bring the matter before the 
Security Council. 


Moderation Reflected 

On the day following the signing of the Armistice, 
Aubrey S. Eban, Israeli representative at the United 
Nations issued a statement in which he pointed out 
that the signing of the armistice on the eve of the 
opening of the General Assembly reflected the mod- 
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eration and peaceful intentions of the governments of 
both Trans-Jordan and Israel. He also paid a high 
tribute to the patient work of the acting Mediator, 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

He added: “From the standpoint of world interest 
and concern, one of the most significant elements of 
the armistice agreement is the assurance of peace and 
tranquility for the City of Jerusalem. That holy city, 
the object of devout reverence of the entire world, is 
now to be guaranteed stability, with security for all 
its inhabitants and the most solemn regard for the 
sanctity of all its shrines held sacred by Christians, 
Arabs and Jews.” 

Mr. Eban concluded with the hope that the armis- 
tice would be followed swiftly by peace negotiations. 


Beirut Talks 


Meanwhile, the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, having held talks with represen- 
tatives of the Arab Governments in Beirut during the 
period March 21-April 5, reported that the conversa- 
tions had proceeded “in an atmosphere of cordiality 
and mutual understanding.” The talks dealt chiefly 
with the repatriation of refugees, and during the final 
meeting five of the Arab States — Egypt, Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Trans-Jordan — 
approved the Commission’s suggestion to continue the 
exchange of views in the near future at some neutral 
place. The representative of Iraq declared, however, 
that no useful purpose would be served in continuing 
the discussions before the refugee problem is solved. 
In a communiqué issued after the final meeting the 
Commission called the attention of all governments 
concerned to the gravity of the refugee problem and 
the international responsibilities involved. 
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The Mission of UNESCO 





by Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet 


Among his many titles to distinction, Dr. Jaime Torres 
Bodet is perhaps best known by his outstanding work 
for mass literacy. Minister of Education and later 
Foreign Minister of Mexico, Dr. Bodet was elected 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization last December. 


In this specially written article, Dr. Bodet surveys the 
scope of UNESCO's task and the results so far 


achieved. 


On November 26, 1948, the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO, meet- 
ing in Beirut, did me the honor to 
appoint me Director-General, ‘jand, 
on December 11, I assumed, my 
present office. Since that day I have 
not ceased to meditate on the great 
difficulties UNESCO has met in its 
course. Two years ago UNESCO, 
to all intents and purposes, did not 
exist; today it is a great interna- 
tional’ institution. What wonder 
then if everything is not yet exactly 
right in a machine put together in 
such haste and in charge of so com- 
plex, so vast, and so diversified a 
program? 


But we cannot despair on that 
account; success comes with time 
and experience. UNESCO will 
gradually acquire the organic flexi- 
bility it now lacks, and the simpler 
it becomes, the better it will fulfil 
its functions. Any external diffi- 
culties will be overcome by the Sec- 
retariat itself, aided by the Execu- 
tive Board and backed by the sup- 
port of the General Conference. 
There are, however, other difficul- 
ties inherent not in UNESCO as a 
Specialized Agency of the United 
Nations, but in the United Nations 
itself, and in every government and 
every people. I mean the difficul- 
ties arising in every country from 
the clash between the imperatives of 
the national will and those of a 
constructive internationalism. This 
is a difficulty which is not peculiar 
to UNESCO; it exists, in the period 
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through which we are passing, at all 
levels of world co-operation. 


The peoples yearn for collective 
agreement, but fear that that agree- 
ment may not take enough account 
of the legitimate interests of each 
community. They declare that no 
practical international work can be 
accomplished unless states agree to 
a limitation of their sovereignty. But. 
each asks in his heart: “Who will 
agree to surrender part of his sov- 
ereign rights? All of us? Then 
how much? Some of us only? Who? 
Only the weak?” 


Economic and political agree- 
ments alike justify such doubts. 
Those doubts are still more justified 
in UNESCO’S case for, if there is 
anything which governments are not 
entitled to surrender, ,it. is the cul- 
ture of their peoples. Their culture 
is the very soul which gives them 
life, the secret of their individuality 
aS units in civilization. That indi- 
viduality is the fruit of their his- 
tory, fashioned through centuries by 
tradition and custom, by suffering 
and conquest, and to assail it would 
be to outrage in peace a sanctuary 
which the most ambitious aggres- 
sors have seldom dared to violate in 
war. UNESCO'S task is to work 


towards better understanding be- 
tween the peoples by showing each 
of them all that may be gained by 
knowing and respecting foreign cul- 
tures. No one must think UNESCO 
capable of conceiving a civilization 
where unity would result auto- 
















matically from the application of 
uniform rules and purely mechanical 
adjustment. 


The intellectual path to peace and 
human brotherhood does not lie 
through any doctrinaire simplifica- 
tion of historic cultures. In any 
case such a simplification —- where 
each culture would lose its special 
savor—would bring with it im- 
measurable impoverishment. 


Our heritage is marvelous in its 
diversity, and we must lose none 
of it. Nevertheless, we must make 
it the possession of the whole world 
or, at the least, make possible the 
interpenetration of cultures rather 
than rejection or ignorance, some- 
times even hatred and scorn, one of 
another. The first goal to be at- 
tained is sympathy, and, after that, 
mutual enrichment; not a _ collec- 
tion of samples, nor a catalogue, nor 
an amalgam of mediocrities, nor 
some sort of highest common fac- 
tor. 


However difficult this task may be, 
it is not beyond our achievement, 
for every culture has its roots in 
Man, and no better medium can be 
found for the fellowship of men than 
the fellowship of cultures. 


What, then, has UNESCO done to 
translate so rich a program into 
acts? I will try to tell you briefly. 


Reconstruction 


In the field of RECONSTRUCTION, 
UNESCO has first sought to estab- 
lish the educational, scientific, and 
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cultural needs of the war-devastated 
countries. The Secretariat keeps in- 
formation on this subject up to date 
and disseminates it through publica- 
tions, such as our monthly “Bulletin 
of Reconstruction,” which appears 
in English, French, and Spanish, and 
the “Book of Needs,’ of which two 
volumes have been issued. _ Illus- 
trated booklets have been published 
on special subjects, for example, 
“Universities in Need” and “Sug- 
gestions for Science Teachers in 
War-Devastated Countries.” The last 
in particular has proved extremely 
valuable even in countries not devas- 
tated by the war, but where public 
education still possesses only rudi- 
mentary equipment. It is at the re- 
quest of those countries that we are 
now undertaking to issue Spanish, 
Chinese, and Arabic editions of this 
pamphlet. In addition, a documen- 
tary film has been made on univer- 
sity reconstruction, and a very mov- 
ing photographic exhibition of chil- 
dren in Europe has just been sent 
to America. 


On the basis of this information 
UNESCO has helped to launch and 
co-ordinate national and interna- 
tional campaigns to collect money 
for meeting such enormous needs. 
It has promoted the establishment 
of and furnished the Secretariat for 
the Temporary International Coun- 
cil for Educational Reconstruction, 
which groups together the chief pri- 
vate organizations concerned in this 
big task. 


From its own budget UNESCO 
finds the means of providing emer- 
gency aid: in 1948 $395,000, and 
in 1949 $175,000 was devoted to 
the purchase of teaching equipment. 
This year a special effort will be 
made on behalf of the 200,000 chil- 
dren among the 800,000 refugees 
from the Middle East. 


Education 


However, the problem cannot be 
solved simply by sending material. 
The havoc wrought by the war in 
peoples’ minds—especially in chil- 
dren’s minds—is even more serious 
than the material destruction. The 
re-education of child victims of the 
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war is a problem to which UNESCO 
intends to devote closest concern. 


Firstly, we have to restore to 
these young people, whose minds are 
obsessed by so much violence and 
poisoned by so much hatred, the 
desire to reconstruct and to share 
the experience of human brother- 
hood. In 1947 UNESCO sponsored 
four international volunteer work 
camps in Belgium, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. In 1948 it 
called a conference of organizations 
interested in the work of these 
camps, to co-ordinate = back up 
what they were doing. / Books were 
collected and distributed among 30 
work camps. In 1948 more than 
50,000 volunteers furnished 3,000,- 
000 hours of work in 135 camps. 
Further, UNESCO sponsored in 
1948 a conference of Directors of 
Children’s Villages, which met at 
Trogen in Switzerland and ended in 
the establishment of a special Fed- 
eration for the development of this 
undertaking. 


Some countries escaped devasta- 
tion by the war, but have for cen- 
turies been denied their birthright or 
have otherwise been victimized by 
the facts of History. It is to those 
countries that we are applying our 
program of Fundamental Education. 
In Haiti a pilot project is now being 
carried out in co-operation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Health Organization. 
Begun last year, this experiment 
quickly stirred the enthusiasm of 
the local inhabitants; it is in full 
swing and has already furnished 
valuable lessons. That is only one 
example, and in this and in all the 
other fields of UNESCO’s activity 
it has been our business to stimu- 
late, aid, and advise a whole series 
of experiments and kindred projects 
organized by others, if it only be 
ensuring the exchange of informa- 
tion and specialized knowledge. 


In countries where education is 
well developed, practical study 
courses, or seminars, have proved an 
excellent method of joint compari- 
son and research. UNESCO’s first 
Seminar was held near Paris in 1947. 
Its aim was to examine studies best 
adapted for developing international 


understanding, and its success en- 
couraged UNESCO to extend the 
experiment. Last year four sem- 
inars were held: at Ashridge (Eng- 
land), on the training of teachers; 
at Adelphi (United States) on 
teaching about the United Nations; 
at Caracas (Venezuela) on certain 
educational problems peculiar to 
Latin America; and at Podebrady 
(Czechoslovakia). This year two 


such courses will be held, one at 
New Delhi, devoted to adult educa- 
tion in rural areas, the other in 
Brazil, where the subject will be the 
campaign against illiteracy. 


Another technique characterizing 
UNESCO's educational work is 
that of educational missions. This 
year four countries have already 
asked for our help. The first mis- 
sion has begun its work in the Philip- 
pines where it is responsible for the 
study,of elementary and adult edu- 
cation, adult administration and 
finance, and teacher training aspects 
of elementary education. The sec- 
ond mission has just arrived in Bang- 
kok. It is to advise the Siamese 
Government in its campaign against 
illiteracy. The other two missions 
are now being fitted up and will 
proceed to Afghanistan and Syria. 
All these missions, sent at the re- 
quest of the countries concerned, are 
made up of experts chosen by 
UNESCO from the most highly 
qualified specialists in that field in 
which they are asked by the inviting 
governments for their advice. 


I will mention only briefly the 
establishment of the International 
Universities Office which resulted 
from the Congress summoned by 
UNESCO last year at Utrecht, the 
Netherlands, and which was attended 
by 200 university representatives 
from 32 countries. Nor will I more 
than name the forthcoming Con- 
ference on Adult Education, which 
UNESCO is arranging in co-opera- 
tion with the Danish Government to 
meet in June at Copenhagen. I will, 
however, dwell for one moment on 
the improvement of school textbooks 
project, and when I say improve- 
ment I refer to a juster presentation 
of humanity’s profound solidarity, 
both in time and space. This task 
has been long under contemplation, 
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but has been constantly postponed; 
however, the present state of the 
world gives it an urgency to which 
we can no longer close our eyes. 
That is especially true of history 
and geography textbooks, which too 
often emphasize the differences be- 
tween men far more than their 
points of resemblance; the grandeur 
of their common destiny is wantonly 
distorted by stressing their conflicts. 


Let me not be misunderstood. 
UNESCO is not trying to establish, 
still less to impose, uniform text- 
books for the world. We respect 
the diversity of national traditions. 
All we want to do is to stimulate 
znd help the authorities in each 
country to undertake on their own 
account a revision of school books 
in the direction of international un- 
derstanding. For this purpose the 
Secretariat is now completing the 
formulation of objective criteria and 
general advice, from which, we be- 
lieve, all may benefit. It is, in the/ 
last resort, for each to undertake 
his own reform. 


Natural : Sciences 


In the field of NATURAL SCIENCES, 
UNESCO has already accomplished 
a remarkable task of internationa} 
organization. 


It has established four regional 
offices for international co-operation 
—at Cairo, Shanghai, Delhi, and 
Montevideo—to create closer con- 
tacts between scientists and scholars 
who sometimes work far from their 
main centres of research. The func- 
tions of these offices vary in each 
region: contacts with government 
services, scientific societies and in- 
stitutions, and individual scientists; 
technical advice, co-ordination of 
research work and the mutual com- 
munication of results obtained, in- 
formation about documentation and 
scientific equipment; census of needs 
and the search for the means of 
satisfying them, exchanges of in- 
formation and surveys, etc. The 
East Asia Office in Shanghai is com- 
pleting the scheme of scientific and 
industrial equipment left behind by 
UNRRA,;; it is distributing laboratory 
material among Chinese institutes. 
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In Southern Asia the Delhi Office is 
studying the possibilities of manu- 
facturing rubber and penicillin for 
scientific and social purposes. The 
Cairo Office has been equally pro- 
ductive in the fields of both pure 
and applied science. 


The Montevideo Office has spent 
most of its time on the setting up 
of the International Institute of the 
Hylean Amazon, whose Constitution, 
signed by the founder states at the 
Iquitos Conference held last August 
under UNESCO's auspices, is now 
in course of ratification. This damp, 
tropical forest, rich in raw materials, 
oilfields, hevea, medicinal and nu- 
tritional plants and broken up by 
big rivers, covers more than 7,000,- 
000 square kilometres between the 
Andes and the Atlantic. While re- 
specting the customs of the natives, 
the Institute’s aim is to open up 
these incomparable reserves to the 
work of man. Through the Insti- 
tute, and helped by the enthusiastic 
aid of several countries and special- 
ized organizations, UNESCO’s busi- 
ness is to help solve the many prob- 
lems inherent in this important un- 
dertaking. Upon the success of its 
efforts depend the opening up and 
the rational development of a vast 
stretch of territory. 


Regarding*the efforts of UNESCO 
towards the protection of nature and 
the conservation of natural resources, 
a conference held last year led to 
the establishment of an International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, 
to which our help is promised. At 
present we are actively engaged, in 
conjunction with the ECOSOC, in 
preparing for a conference to be held 
next August on the conservation of 
natural resources, this being one of 
the most important and difficult 
problems of our time. Lastly, I will 
mention the Congress which will 
meet in April in Brussels and which, 
jointly organized by UNESCO and 
the World Health Organization, aims 
at preparing for the establishment of 
a permanent Council for the co- 
ordination of international con- 
gresses of the medical sciences. One 
field in which humanity should affirm 
its solidarity is in the campaign 
against disease. 


Social Sciences 


In the SociaL SCIENCES, we have 
experienced much difficulty in fram- 
ing a program and putting it into 
execution. Besides, the problems here 
are more complex, the methods less 
approved, and the collaboration of 
specialists is of more recent date. 
Nevertheless, here also our work is 
beginning to bear fruit. 


Economists, sociologists, and spe- 
cialists in political science and com- 
parative law, invited from the dif- 
ferent countries, are organizing 
themselves in response to our appeal 
and with our aid. The Secretariat, 
helped by outside consultants, is un- 
dertaking various surveys which, 
vefore the year is out, will result in 
publications of a quality which I 
hope will do us credit. Among these 
studies I will mention two on the 
state and the methodology of the 
political sciences; a volume on 
“Aggressive Nationalism” (with 
chapters written by eight savants 
representing five countries); a series 
of monographs on “The Way of Life” 
(from eight countries), on the ideas 
which people of one country hold 
concerning their own and other na- 
tions (in nine countries) and finally, 
on the methods for changing the 
mental attitudes of communities in 
their relations with one another. 
These studies will aim at developing 
a rational understanding of human 
groups such as may lead to better 
inspired work in the cause of closer 
international understanding, _toler- 
ance, and peace. 


In the kindred field of PHILos- 
OPHY AND ASSOCIATED SCIENCES, in- 
ternational organization is still fur- 
ther advanced. Last month, on 
UNESCO’s initiative, an interna- 
tional council of philosophy and 
humanistic sciences was set up. 


In the field of the Arts, the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, a creation 
of UNESCO, began its life in Janu- 
ary of this year with a detailed pro- 
gram of work. 


World Classics 


A great deal of work is being done 
as regards translations. A list of 
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translations and translators has been 
prepared and put at the disposal of 
member states, and UNESCO also 
has a program of translations on its 
cwn account. 


These are translations of impor- 
tant classical works which, whilst 
being truly representative of the cul- 
ture from which they originate, have 
also, by reason of their value and 
wide appeal, attained universal in- 
terest. These books must be made 
accessible to all men in all languages, 
for they are a common treasury of 
culture. UNESCO had initiated a 
two-fold program which will be 
spread over several years, beginning 
in 1949. One part of this program, 
which concerns the Arab world, will 
include the translation into Arabic 
of world classics and the translation 
of Arabic classics into several well- 
known languages. The other part is 
more particularly concerned with the 
translation into English and French 
of important works of Latin Ameri- 
can literature. 


Museums, Libraries 


In the field of MuSEUMs, 
UNESCO works closely with the 
International Council of Museums, 
and we have made a notable con- 
tribution by publishing a quarterly 
review entitled “Museum.” 


Our Organization takes a _par- 
ticular interest in LiBRaRies. For 
rearly two years the Libraries Divi- 
sion has published each month a 
“Bulletin for Libraries,” which is 
sent free of charge to 6,500 libraries. 
This Bulletin has been most useful in 
re-establishing contacts interrupted 
by the war. A successful Summer 
School for Librarians was organized 
last year in England, and twenty 
countries were represented. 


The most interesting of the proj- 
ects is, however, the international 
Book Coupons Scheme, which en- 
ables buyers in “soft currency” coun- 
tries to pay in their own currency for 
orders placed with booksellers in 
“hard currency” countries, through 
the intermediary of UNESCO, act- 
ing as a clearing house. The scheme 
began to work at the beginning of 
December; it concerns thirteen coun- 
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tries and has a ceiling of $150,000, 
of which $50,000 has been remitted 
in the form of coupons to ten coun- 
tries. Its success was immediate and 
striking. France’s share, for exam- 
ple, was absorbed at once. In Cze- 
choslovakia, the distribution of cou- 
pons gave rise to official demonstra- 
tions. The effect was the same in 
the United States of America; nu- 
merous orders for foreign books were 
placed at once. 


As regards copyright, a methodical 
enquiry has been carried out during 
the last two years. We have just 
published the second number of an 
“Information Bulletin” which will 
form a link between specialists on 
this subject and the numerous pro- 
fessional associations concerned. 
Once the work of collecting docu- 
ments and making contacts is fin- 
ished, we shall have arrived at the 
stage when the question of a Uni- 
versal Convention on Copyright will 
be considered. 


Fellowship Program 


The Department of Exchange of 
Persons recently published an INTER- 
NATIONAL HANDBOOK OF FELLOW- 
SHIPS, which concerns twenty coun- 
tries and in which more than 10,000 
fellowships and other facilities for 
studies abroad are listed. UNESCO 
also has its own program of fellow- 
ships, paid for either by our budget 
or by endowments which are admin- 
istered by us. UNESCO is now di- 
rectly responsible for 220 fellow- 
ships. At first reserved for war- 
devastated countries, they will now 
be extended to economically back- 
ward countries and trustee territories. 


Press, Radio, Films 


But our greatest efforts must be 
devoted to mass communication—by 
press, radio, and films—if we are to 
fulfill our task of promoting inter- 
national understanding and better 
social conditions. 


Work in this domain was begun 
by a far-reaching enquiry into the 
technical needs of the press, radio, 
and cinema. In 1947 this enquiry was 
made in twelve war-devastated coun- 








tries of Europe and the Far East, 
but since has been extended to other 
parts of the world. Seventeen coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia and America 
were covered in 1948. Fifteen oth- 
ers will be covered this year, includ- 
ing some in Africa. The enquiry 
results were published in two vol- 
umes which constitute a mine of 
information such as has rarely been 
collected hitherto. 


On the basis of this information, a 
Committee of Experts which meets 
annually has recommended a series 
of measures designed to remedy the 
lack both of equipment and of 
trained personnel which appears to 
be general. It must be admitted that 
our efforts have not so far produced 
any tangible results. An organization 
iike UNESCO is in fact somewhat 
poorly equipped for overcoming the 
economic, financial, and even polit- 
ical obstacles with which this prob- 
lem bristles. But we do not despair 
of making ourselves heard, once it 
has been realized by the professionals 
and by public opinion that our cause 
is also theirs. And in this spirit we 
are now preparing a series of pam- 
phlets on special subjects (special as 
regards technical terms) of very 
wide range, such as the professional 
training of journalists, the produc- 
tion and distribution of fiewsprint, 
the use of radio in education, and 
the manufacture of cheap receiving 
sets and cinema projectors. And also 
UNESCO will take part in the Con- 
ference on Wood and Wood Prod- 
ucts convened by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, at which 
we will raise the extremely impor- 
tant question regarding production 
and distribution of paper. 


As regards the free flow of infor- 
mation, the Conference at Beirut 
adopted the text of a convention 
whereby visual and auditory material 
‘gramophone records and films) of 
an educational, scientific, or cultural 
nature may henceforth be imported 
free of customs duty. This is the first 
international agreement to be drawn 
up by UNESCO. Other agreements 
are already under consideration, for 
it seems to me that an inter-govern- 

(Continued on page 402.) 
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The United Nations Mobilizes 
Science for a Better World 


by Carter Goodrich 


Chairman, Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation 


and Utilization of Resources. 


Plans have just been completed 
for holding a new kind of interna- 
tional meeting. It is the first con- 
ference of scientists to be convoked 
by the United Nations. More than 
that, the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources, to begin 
next August 17, will be the first 
occasion on which experts from 
every continent in the many tech- 
niques of utilization of resources will 
come together to view the world pic- 
ture as a whole. Soil men, forest 
men, power men, mineral experts are 
used to meeting in separate groups 
to discuss their own special prob- 
lems. At this Conférence, these and 
other similar groups of experts and 
administrators will pool their special- 
ized knowledge in a concerted at- 
tack on the world’s resource devel- 
opment problem. In calling this 
meeting for the exchange of infor- 
mation on the techniques for better 
utilization of resources, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council laid spe- 
cial stress on “their economic costs 
and benefits” and on “their inter- 
relations.” 

The urgency of the problem be- 
fore the Conference has been em- 
phasized by recent books which 
carry a sharp warning on the rate 
at which the world’s resources are 
running out. Must we therefore look 
forward to a future of falling stan- 
dards of living? To this question 
the plans for the Conference suggest 
a bold answer. We take the warn- 
ings seriously. We know that there 
is dangerous waste of resources in 
every country, and an important part 
of our business is to find and make 
known ways of stopping it. But 
this is not all. We also know that 
no country on earth, not even the 
richest, has ever made full use of 
the resources it possesses for the 
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enrichment of human life. The hope 
of the Conference lies in worldwide 
application of the great powers of 
science to make possible a wiser and 
fuller use of natural resources as 
the basis of a sustained advance in 
the standard of living. 

This is important to all countries, 
but particularly vital to the under- 
developed countries. This point was 
emphasized by President Truman 
when he first proposed the Confer- 
ence in a letter addressed to the 
United States delegate to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on Sep- 
tember 4, 1946. “It is my hope,” 
he said, “that such a scientific con- 
ference would bring together all the 
new techniques of resource conser- 
vation and utilization particularly 
for the benefit of under-developed 
areas, since the problems of these 
areas represent the hopes of millions 
of people for freedom from starva- 
tion and for opportunity in life.” 

In the same letter, it was sug- 
gested that the experts called to- 
gether should “not necessarily rep- 
resent the views of the governments 
of their nations, but would be se- 
lected to cover topics within their 
competence on the basis of their in- 
dividual experience and studies.” The 
preparations have gone forward on 
this basis. Governments have co- 
operated in suggesting contributors, 
but invitations to prepare papers 
have been sent mostly to experts 
selected as individuals. In planning 
the program and in choosing the 
authors, the Secretary-General has 
had the advice of a Preparatory 
Committee consisting of experts se- 
lected by certain of the specialized 
agencies—FAO (within those field 
of action lies so much of the sub- 
ject-matter of the Conference), 
UNESCO, ILO, WHO—and of indi- 
vidual experts of nine nationalities. 





Carter Goodrich 


I am happy to report that the 
spirit in which this committee has 
worked augurs well for the Confer- 
ence. We have had vigorous argu- 
ments in the Committee and real 
differences of opinion. The coal ex- 
pert claimed a larger place on the 
program for fuel and energy re- 
sources; the water expert said that 
we should do more than we were 
first planning to do on water re- 
sources; and the economist insisted 
that more attention be given through- 
out to economic costs and benefits, 
which were emphasized in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution. 
They have not been controversies 
in which the Pole or the Vene- 
zuelan or the Frenchman, or any 
of the rest of us has argued for the 
national interest of a particular 
country. I believe that the experts 
from many countries who will come 
to the Conference will work together 
in the same spirit. 

Six hundred and fifty invitations 
to prepare papers have been sent to 
individuals and agencies in 65 coun- 
tries. The majority of responses 
have been favorable. One hundred 
and seventy of the papers have al- 
ready been received at Lake Success, 
and more are arriving each week. 


The Conference, most mornings, 
will function somewhat like a five- 
ring circus. Five meetings of ex- 
perts will take place simultaneously. 
The point of the special morning 

(Continued on page 396.) 
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UNRRA Closes Its Books 


Residual Assets Passed to United Nations 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration — the greatest international effort of its 
kind in history — closed its books and ended its 
existence on March 31, five and one-half years after 
the organization was established on November 9, 
1943. With UNRRA’s termination, its residual as- 
sets were transferred to the United Nations. 

Set up as a temporary agercy to assist war-devas- 
tated countries and areas which were without means 
of payment in foreign exchange to undertake their 
own relief and rehabilitation, UNRRA’s varied re- 
sources represented the contributions of its 48 mem- 
ber governments, four non-member governments, and 
thousands of individuals and organizations. 


The final financial report of UNRRA shows that 
of its total resources, amounting in cash and value 
to $3,968,392,725, by far the largest amount — 
82.36 per cent — was in goods and services. Cash 
contributions totaled 15.24 per cent. 


In addition to $3,660,948,455 contributed by the 
member governments in commodities, services, and 
cash, the non-member governments — Eire, Italy. 
Portugal, and Southern Rhodesia—supplied $1,905,- 
189 in such commodities as bacon, cod-liver oil, 
other food, and medical stocks and industrial equip- 
ment. Organized collections of used clothing, canned 
foods, and cash in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 


and the United States added $184,984,792 and other 
contributors, such as women’s organizations, reli- 
gious groups. and fraternal orders, accounted for 
$24,910,585. 

Administrative expenses of $46,751,255 — only 
1.18 per cent of the total — were incurred, chiefly 
in operating UNRRA Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., and the European regional office in London. 
Operating expenses of $189,819,327 were reported 
for missions to 16 receiving countries; for displaced 
persons operations in Germany, Austria, Italy, the 
Middle East, North Africa, China and the Far East, 
and other areas; for missions and liaison offices in 
six non-recipient European countries, and for other 
activities including training programs and work be- 
ing carried on by successor organizations. 


Following the principle of “helping people to help 
themselves,” UNRRA delivered a total of $986,- 
705,700 in commodities for industrial and agricul- 
tural rehabilitation. About twice that amount — 
$1,876,190,300 — went to direct relief. The $320,- 
549,700 for agricultural rehabilitation was for farm 
machinery, drainage and irrigation work, fertilizers, 
food control, livestock and poultry to revive herds 
and flocks lost during the war, pesticides, seeds, and 
other materials — all designed to incredse the volume 
of foods that producers could supply. Industrial re- 


Millions of pounds of laundry soap were sent to Europe through UNRRA from Canada. This 
consignment (left) is from a Toronto soap factory. At right, an UNRRA welfare worker 
leads her charges to luncheon at the UNRRA Wiesbaden Camp for displaced persons, 


Germany. 
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Bales of women’s clothing, contributed as part of the Australian national clothing collection, 
being loaded at Melbourne for distribution to war-stricken Europe by UNRRA (left). At the 
right, part of a 51-junk armada, loaded with 2,500 tons of UNRRA supplies for Communist 
territory, is shown at Tsientsin. The UNRRA-CNRRA banners and white cloth strips are for 


easy aerial identification. 


habilitation called for $666,156,000 in transporta- 
tion and telecommunication, public utilities, building 
and other industries that would set the wheels of 
trade and commerce in motion. 

The hundreds of thousands of separate items car- 
ried in more than 6,000 shiploads made the ships’ 
manifests read like some gigantic mail order cata- 
logue — from needles to locomotives, sulfa tablets 


International organizations now carrying on certain 
activities started by UNRRA have received or will 
receive 1.22 per cent of UNRRA’s gross, as follows: 
FAO, $1,135,000; IRO, $3,603,839; WHO, $4,000,- 
000; UNICEF, $31,538,436 cash plus an estimated 


$2,922,629 in claims; and to the United Nations on 
behalf of the Children’s Fund, the residual net assets 
of UNRRA as of March 31, estimated at $40,000. In 
addition, $5,000,000 has been supplied to the Board 
of Trustees for rehabilitation activities in China. 





to 1000-bed hospital units, seeds to threshing ma- 
chines. Some vessels were loaded entirely with wheat, 
other with coal, and still others with livestock ex- 
clusively. Emergency medical supplies were flown 
to halt the outbreak of epidemics, powerful insecti- 
cides were airlifted to Sardinia to stop the inroads 
of a threatened plague of locusts — a battle that was 
won after some five months of continuous day-and- 
night exertions. Freight trains were sent over devious 
routes through Central Europe where railroad sys- 
tems were almost completely wrecked. A few UNRRA 
ships were damaged by mines in dangerous harbors. 

UNRRA refugee camps in the Middle East were 
among the earliest of its operations, and its centers 
for displaced persons in Germany were administered 
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until IRO took over. Within a few months after the 
end of the war in Europe, UNRRA had 4,742 per- 
sonnel working in Germany alone for the adminis- 
tration of assembly centers and transit camps. It had 
set up a Central Tracing Bureau and was working 
in co-operation with military and governmental au- 
thorities in arranging repatriation of displaced per- 
sons and in caring for those who remained. 

Although the United Nations has not become the 
successor body to UNRRA, the latter has transferred 
funds to the United Nations to defray the expenses 
involved in the assumption of certain activities in- 
cluding the supervision of the publication of 
UNRRA’s history and the liquidation of UNRRA’s 
accounts. The United Nations has also taken over 
UNRRA’s archives and the assignment of UNRRA’s 
claims for the benefit of UNICEF. 


The transfer of UNRRA’s residual assets was made 
in accordance with an agreement concluded between 
the two organizations and approved by the General 
Assembly on November 18, 1948. 


Value of consumer goods and commodities supplied 
by UNRRA: 

Foodstuffs — $1,232,449,000 for grain, meat, dairy 
products, animal feeds, fats and soaps, vitamins, war 
surplus packs and Red Cross parcels, and other as- 
sorted foods. 

Clothing, textiles, and footwear — $419,074,500 for 
finished garments, blankets, textiles, raw cotton and 
wool, leather and hides, and other raw materials. 
Medical and sanitation supplies — $116,629,800. 
Surplus military stocks — $108,037,000 in food, 
clothing, and other war surplus items. 
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Developing and Codifying International Law 


Immense Task of New Commission Examined 


Fifteen eminent jurists who between them repre- 
sent “the chief forms of civilization and the basic legal 
systems of the world” gathered at Lake Success on 
April 12 for the first meeting of the International Law 
Commission. On this body rests the main responsi- 
bility for realizing one of the objectives of the United 
Nations, “the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification.” 

But what is “codification” and what is “progres- 
sive development of international law”? In a memo- 
randum to the Commission, the Secretary-General 
surveys the scope of these terms as used in the 
Commission’s statute. The report, a 70-page booklet 
entitled “Survey of International Law,” is submitted 
in order to aid the Commission in its preliminary task 
of selecting topics for codification. 

The Survey starts with the definitions of codifica- 
tion as set forth in article 15 of the statute of the Law 
Commission. The expression, “codification,” says the 
article, “is used for convenience as meaning the more 
precise formulation and systemization of the rules of 
international law in the fields where there already has 
been extensive state practice, precedent and doctrine.” 
The same article says that the term “progressive de- 
velopment of international law” is used “for conven- 
ience as meaning the preparation of draft conventions 
on subjects which have not yet been regulated by 
international law or in regard to which the law has 
not as yet sufficiently developed in the practice of 
states.” 


Scope of Codification 


Literally interpreted “codification” might mean 
only the drawing up of a code of the rules of existing 
law which are absolutely clear and universally ac- 
cepted. 

But, the Survey points out, such a narrow inter- 
pretation is not consistent with the functions of the 
Commission. It was even discarded by the Com- 
mittee of Experts of the League of Nations which 
had narrower terms of reference. At its very first 
session in April 1925 most of the members of the 
Committee emphasized that the task went beyond the 
registration of existing law. 

The Hague Codification Conference of 1930 
achieved positive results, particularly in the field of 
the law of nationality. It was generally recognized, 
the Survey points out, that this work was largely leg- 
islative in character. Even much earlier international 
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instruments — such as the 1909 Declaration of Lon- 
don — were in fact legislative. 


Dangers of Narrow Interpretation 


The Survey underlines some of the reasons why 
codification cannot and ought not to be confined to 
those branches of international law on which there 
is full and clear agreement. The first of these is the 
significant — and, to the layman, surprising — fact 
that there are very few branches of international law 
indeed on which there is a pronounced measure of 
agreement in the practice of states. On such matters 
as the law relating to consuls or to the jurisdictional 
immunities of states, it is commonly assumed that 
there is a universal agreement. Actually there are 
substantial differences of usage and interpretation. 
Only a few of the privileges and functions of consuls 
are fully established. Piracy is another subject on 
which one would assume that at least the broad prin- 
ciple is beyond argument, but even this is not the case. 

Thus, if the International Law Commission is to 
confine itself to matters on which there is a full 
measure of agreement among states, its scope would 
be reduced to a bare minimum. And such “codifica- 
tion” might amount in many matters to a mere regis- 
tration of existing disagreements. i 

Further, codification so conceived may actually be 
a disservice: it may crystalize the law in matters in 
which the existing rules are obsolete or unsatisfactory. 
“Codification,” the memorandum points out, “which 
constitutes a record of the past rather than a crea- 
tive use of the existing materials — legal and others 
— for the purpose of regulating the life of the com- 
munity is a brake upon progress.” 

Finally, codification which is merely registration 
of existing law in a systemized form would be open 
to another objection. It might be replacing-customary 
international law to which all can resort, by a con- 
vention which is, in effect, a treaty between its signa- 
tories. It might expose what has hitherto been the 
unchallenged and secure authority of custom to the 
vicissitudes of treaties in all stages of their creation 
and operation. And it might be interpreted as doing 
away with those parts of customary law which are 
not included in the codification. 

Summing up these difficulties, which it discusses in 
considerable detail, the report says, “An International 
Law Commission which limits its functions to that 
of a research institute for the collection of material 
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and for registering either existing agreement or, per- 
haps more frequently, the absence of agreement, 
would not be fulfilling the purpose assigned to it by 
its statute. Neither would it be fulfilling the urgent 
need of international society which has prompted the 
codification movement from its inception and which 
has found an expression in the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

The scope of codification in the broader and worth- 
while sense of the term is sketched in the concluding 
part of the Survey. The Commission should ask 
itself on each topic it takes up, “What is the proper 
rule of law in this context?” In the first instance the 
proper rule is that based on existing law as evidenced 
by international treaties, international custom, gen- 
eral principles of law and other subsidiary sources. 
In the absence of guidance from these sources, in 
particular in the absence of agreement, the proper 
rule of law is, declares the Survey, that which in the 
Commission’s view ought to be the law. In the sphere 
of codification — as distinguished from development 
— the Commission’s main function is that of a judge, 
not that of an international legislator. But, .if there 
is a discrepancy in existing practice, the International 
Law Commission must either choose between the 
conflicting principles or formulate its own solution. 
And, even where there is no disagreement in law, the 
Commission might examine the rule in order to sug- 
gest modifications in the light of modern development 
and needs. 

Thus the two principal aspects of the Commission’s 
work would be: first, to ascertain the existing law in 
a systematic form and, second, to develop the law in 
the wider sense in the fields where there has already 
been extensive state practice, precedent and doctrine. 
In addition, it may want to consider another function 
— that of transforming its conclusions into interna- 
tional conventions. 

In addition to these function, the statute gives the 
Commission the opportunity “of a scientific achieve- 
ment of unusual magnitude.” In the course of its 
work the Commission will assemble an abundance of 
material which, “woven into the fabric of the drafts 
and commentaries of the Commission” will eventually 
cover the whole field of international law. This cum- 
ulative product of its work aided by the resources of 
the United Nations as a whole, ought—regardless of 
how much of it will materialize in the form of conven- 
tions—to represent an achievement “of lasting value, 
usefulness and authority.” 

Selection of Topics 

How is the Commission to select topics. for codi- 
fication? Selection there must be, because, obviously, 
the Commission cannot codify the whole of interna- 
tional law at once. But what would make an adequate 
criterion for such selection? Which subjects should 
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be given priority? On this matter its statute provides 
that “when the Commission considers that the codi- 
fication of a particular topic is necessary or desirable, 
it shall submit its recommendations to the General 
Assembly. However, the expression “necessary or 
desirable” is by no means self-explanatory. It still 
leaves the Commission with the substantive responsi- 
bility for the task of selection. 

When does it become necessary and desirable to 
codify a subject? There is room for the view, says 
the Survey, that a topic is ripe for it if the subject 
matter is an important one—from the point of view 
of international intercourse, of the wider needs of the 
international community, and of the authority of in- 
ternational law — and therefore requiring that, not- 
withstanding any existent disagreements, an attempt 
should be made to reduce it to the form of a sys- 
tematized and precise branch of international law. 
This was the interpretation given by the Committee 
of Experts of the League of Nations. The experience 
of codification under the League shows, in other 
words, that the decisive criterion must be not the 
ease with which the task of codifying any particular 
branch of international law can be accomplished, but 
the need for codifying it. And the International Law 
Commission, not being limited to the preparation of 
drafts to be adopted in the form of Conventions, has 
even more reason to follow this interpretation. 

The survey arrives at the conclusion that selection 
presents no insoluble problem, provided it is realized 
(a) that the regulation of urgent and novel questions 
requiring a legislative effort is covered by that part 
of the work of the Commission which is described as 
development of international law, and (b) that the 
eventual codification of the entirety of international 
law must properly be regarded as the ultimate object 
of the International Law Commission. On this basis, 
the selection of topics becomes a question to be 
determined by considerations of convenience, of 
available means and personnel, of classification, and 
of scientific symmetry. 

Survey of Topics 

The second and the longest of the three parts into 
which the memorandum is divided is devoted to a 
survey in general outline of the “whole field of in- 
ternational law referred to in article 18 of the statute 
of the Commission.” With the exception of some 
fields already covered by existing international con- 
ventions (such as those of air law or of international 
postal communications), and leaving aside the field 
of private international law, this part of the Survey 
reviews all the main questions of the public interna- 
tional law, such as its subjects and sources; its obli- 
gations in relation to the law of State; fundamental 
rights and duties of States; succession of States and 
governments and their recognition; recognition of acts 
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of foreign States; jurisdiction with regard to crimes 
committed outside national territory; the regime ot 
high seas and of territorial waters; the law of nation- 
ality, the treatment of aliens, extradition, and the right 
of asylum; the law of treaties, of diplomatic and con- 
sular intercourse and immunities, of State responsi- 
bility, and the law or arbitral procedure. Each of these 
questions is treated briefly, having regard to the task 
assigned to the Commission, to the previous efforts 
at codification and to existing drafts, governmental 
and other. 


Procedure Suggested 

The method of work envisaged is naturally very 
different from the procedure of other organs of the 
United Nations. The main part of the preparatory 
work, it is suggested, might be prepared by a Rap- 
porteur under the guidance of a Sub-Committee of the 
Commission. In this work, the professional collabora- 
tion of members of the Secretariat and special re- 
search assistants and consultants would be utilized. 
The first stage would be the collection of relevent 
documents on each topic. Then a preliminary version 
of the drafts and comments will be prepared by the 
Rapporteur. On these drafts comments may be in- 
vited from bodies concerned with the scientific study 
of international law, especially the Institute of Inter- 
national Law. Preliminary drafts could be published 
and discussed by scientific bodies such as the Inter- 
national Law Association and in legal periodicals. 
Close contact might also be maintained with the 
organs of the Pan American Union charged with 
codification. Thus the Commission’s work would be 
accompanied and aided by — as it would be a stim- 
ulous to — “fruitful and invigorating scientific activ- 
ity in various countries.” 

After a suitable interval — perhaps one year or 
so — the comments will be studied, revised drafts 
prepared and adopted by the Commission as a whole. 





Thus the procedure suggested envisages that at 
any given time a number of rapporteurs and sub- 
committees will be engaged in studying and propos- 
ing drafts and commentaries and the Commission, in 
semi-permanent session, will be passing on revised 
drafts for submission to the General Assembly with 
or without recommendations for further action. 


Thus, after a time there will be drafts which the 
Commission has considered sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant publication as a Commission document 
but on which no further action is considered neces- 
sary. Even these will rank as subsidiary sources of 
international law which would have considerable 
potency in shaping scientific opinion. Then there will 
be drafts which the General Assembly has noted or 
approved. There will be drafts which the Assembly 
has recommended to Members for the conclusion of 
conventions, or drafts on which the Assembly has 
recommended convening a conference for concluding 
a convention. Finally there will be drafts which have 
ripened into conventions. 


There is no reason, adds the survey, why in two 
decades or so the work of the Commission should 
not cover practically the entire field of international 
law. Such results would not constitute a single com- 
prehensive piece of codification but they would pro- 
vide the basis of some such ultimate achievement. 

Thus the Commission would be playing its great 
part as the principal world instrument for the codi- 
fication and development of internatoinal law. As the 
Secretary-General’s survey puts it, the Statute of the 
Commission — a beneficent compromise between 
codification through formal convention and codifica- 
tion through non-governmental scientific statement 
and restatement — gives the United Nations “the 
long-awaited opportunity of removing a grave defect 
in international law and enhancing its usefulness and 
authority as a true system of the law.” 





Perhaps an Englishman can show a 


(Continued from page 391.) 

sessions is that they will bring to- 
gether the relatively small groups of 
experts who know particular fields— 
water experts, forest experts, soil ex- 
perts, land use experts, fuel and 
energy men, fish, game and wildlife 
men, mineral experts and so on. But 
in the afternoons we shall meet un- 
der the big tent in a general plen- 
ary meeting. The point of the after- 
noon sessions is to bring together 
all these technicians and adminis- 
trators for a consideration of those 
problems that are of concern to 
everybody connected with the utili- 
zation of resources. This dual pro- 
gram has been planned to give an 
opportunity for the specialists to ex- 
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change genuinely technical advice 
within the range of the specialities, 
znd at the same time to bring to 
the attention of all the people con- 
cerned the inter-relations of the 
problems of wise utilization. 

What the Conference will not do 
is to pass resolutions or make recom- 
mendations to governments. But 
what — some Alice-in-the-Interna- 
tional-Wonderland might inquire—is 
the good of a Conference without 
resolutions? In this case the answer 
lies in the exchange of knowledge 
and techniques. The experts will 
come to teach and learn and not to 
vote. “Perhaps,” as some one has 
said, “a Russian can show an Am- 
erican a better way to catch fish. 


Yugoslav a better way to grow cab- 
bages.” There may be lessons in irri- 
gation from the ancient works of 
Szechuan in China, and the experi- 
ence of the Nile and the Tennessee 
areas may show ways of promoting 
the prosperity of a great river val- 
ley by means of a concerted plan 
of resource development. If so, those 
who come to the Conference and 
those who read its documents. will 
want to know how to do it, not to 
vote on it. What the peoples of 
the world need is not resolutions but 
“know-how.” This Conference is a 
step in the United Nations program 
of the mobilization of this know- 
how for raising living standards. 
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Millions of Children Still In Need 


By Maurice Pate 


Executive Director of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


To meet the present needs of 
children, the United Nations, by the 
directive of the General Assembly, 
is now asking for more contributions 
to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. On December 8, 
1948, the Assembly drew the atten- 
tion of members to the necessity for 
prompt contributions from govern- 
ments to enable procurement of 
supplies to proceed for the work of 
the Fund in 1949, and, generally, 
to meet the objectives for which the 
Fund was established. At the same 
time, it continued the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children as a world- 
wide effort to obtain voluntary non- 
governmental contributions for the 
benefit of the Fund. In a number 
of countries national activities in 
favor of the Appeal are already un- 
der way. — 

What are the present needs of 
the children for whom these appeals 
are made? Governments and peoples 
who are considering further con- 
tributions to the Fund are entitled 
to know not only what that need 
is, but also whether or not there is 
a practical way of meeting it. For 
answers to both questions, the ex- 
perience gained in attempting to 
meet that need in the first year of 
the Fund’s actual operation can be 
drawn upon now. However, only 
an outline can be given here. 


Two years ago, at the start of the 
Fund’s world-wide effort to get aid 
to children, the hope was to reach 
20,000,000 children in Europe with 
at least a daily food supplement. To 
do so would have required, so it was 
estimated, $200,000,000, or $10 a 
child. That number was set after 
ground surveys by medical consul- 
tants, among them Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, Associate Chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. At the 
time, it was recognized that 20,000,- 
000 represented only a part of the 
children actually in need in Europe, 
but it was a number that seemed 
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possible to reach. The number in 
need elsewhere in the world, par- 
ticularly in the war-devastated coun- 
tries of Asia, was known to be far 
greater. Those countries have a 
third of the world’s children. 

The generous recognition received 
by the Children’s Fund for the work 
it has been able to do, with the re- 
sources contributed by governments 
and peoples, may obscure the fact 
that it has fallen far short of its 
goal, and immeasurably short of the 
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need. Instead of reaching 20,000,000, 
it has reached fewer than 5,000,000; 
instead of having $200,000,000 with 
which to procure and ship supplies 
in the first year, it has had only a 
little more than $100,000,000 in two 
years. 

Thus, the Fund has been able to 
meet only part of the responsibility 
entrusted to it. 


Child-Feeding 

The first need. was for food, for 
millions in that first year of the 
Fund’s operation faced the prospect 
of a very lean winter. In Europe a 
disastrous drought had destroyed 
what little gain had been made in 
agricultural recovery after the war. 
The Fund’s child-feeding program, 


apart from meeting emergencies such 
as feeding children and mothers 
among refugees from combat areas 
in Palestine, so far has largely been 
confined to providing supplementary 
protective food for some 4,000,000 
children in twelve European coun- 
tries. This work was undertaken in 
the expectation that once recovery 
yot under way the countries them- 
selves would be able to take over, 
and thus the beneficial effects of 
several years of supplementary feed- 
ing by the Fund would not be lost. 
The Fund’s typical contribution to 
this 12-nation program is skim milk 
powder providing a daily glass of 
milk and fat for a spread, given as 
part of a school snack. The gov- 
ernment of the assisted country con- 
tributes local supplies such as bread, 
vegetables or sugar. 

The need for this kind of aid in 
Europe continues. Grain produc- 
tion has lagged behind industrial 
production in recovery. Even the 
good harvest of 1948 in countries 
aided by the Fund brought bread 
gains back to only two-thirds, or 
at best five-sixths, of prewar levels. 
Recovery in milk production—the 
food these children need most—is 
necessarily still slower. It will not 
be back to prewar levels until the 
early 1950's, a prediction drawn 
from government plans _ published 
by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

In view of the recovery that has 
taken place though, and had the 
Fund been aiding far more children 
in these European countries, it 
might be appropriate now to reduce 
the Fund’s food contribution. How- 
ever, for the second half of 1949 
the Fund’s aid still is needed in at 
least nine of the twelve original 
countries — Finland, France, and 
Hungary are no longer asking for 
the Fund’s aid because of the greater 
need elsewhere. Those nine coun- 
tries—Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
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Czechoslovakia, Greece, Italy, Po- 
land, Rumania and Yugoslavia— 
have a total child population of 50,- 
000,000 under 18 years of age. The 
Fund at present is able to provide 
milk and some other food for only 
3,500,000 children and pregnant and 
nursing women, a figure that indi- 
cates how small a proportion is being 
assisted. Reports of the Fund’s rep- 
resentatives, made in the field, show 
that many more than those 3,500,000 
are still in need. 


Medical Aid 


As for the Fund’s other large- 
scale program—mass-vaccination of 
children against tuberculosis—the 
need likewise exists for continued 
effort. Because of malnourishment 
and exposure, the number of chil- 
dren who are contracting tubercu- 
losis is still higher than before the 
war. A BCG vaccination campaign 
against tuberculosis, supported by the 
Fund, the Scandinavian Red Cross 
Societies, and the governments of 
the UNICEF-assisted countries, has 
as its goal the testing of 50,000,000 
children in Europe, and protective 
vaccination for all of that number 
needing it. Similar work is getting 
started outside Europe with the ob- 
jective of reaching that many or 
more children, and allocations for 
this work were recently increased by 
the Executive Board. More money, 
though, is still needed. 


This vaccination is only a protec- 
tive measure. So far, little has been 
done by the Fund to help those al- 
ready infected and in need of cura- 
tive treatment. Certain supplies es- 
sential for diagnosis and treatment 
are at present lacking in many coun- 
tries because they are available only 
from abroad. 


Meeting the needs of children in 
Asia necessarily calls for projects of 
a different kind. In the opinion of 
the Executive Board based upon 
special surveys, one of the most ef- 
fective means by which these chil- 
dren might be aided is in training 
personnel for child-care programs. 
At the same time, BCG vaccination 
is needed, and medical supplies for 
use against diseases particularly af- 
fecting children. Many such dis- 
eases obtained a new hold when 
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controls were abandoned during the 
war. 

In China a practical start has been 
made with a training program 
adapted to the special needs of the 
area. Men and women of ordinary 
education, drawn from the towns 
and villages, are being used. The 
program includes the training of 
midwives and public health nurses, 
and instruction in simple health 
practices. From each group of 
trainees, teachers are selected for 
other groups, and the rest begin 
work in the villages and countryside. 
This practical training of local per- 
sonnel in their own region, and in 
their own language, will ultimately 
benefit millions of children. 

The Fund would also like to assist 
in Asia, as in Europe, in training at 
a higher level. Already, courses in 
the latest developments and_ tech- 
niques in child care have been given 
in Paris, Zurich and Stockholm. 
These courses have been designed 
especially for those in the UNICEF- 
assisted countries who are carrying, 
or are expected to carry, heavy re- 
sponsibilities for child-health and 
child-welfare programs. By _ this 
means, an interchange of scientific 
information is being effected such as 
was not possible during and imme- 
diately after the war. 

Training of this type has value not 
only for the general child health pro- 
grams but also in meeting the needs 
of special groups of children: those 
who were made orphans by the war; 
the crippled and maimed; the vagrant 
and the delinquent. 

Under the Fund’s mandate from 
the General Assembly that its aid 
was to be used not only for the re- 
lief and rehabilitation of children in 
war-devastated countries, but also 
for child health purposes generally, 
some assistance is now being offered 
to Latin American countries. For 
this purpose $2,000,000 has been 
allocated. Other areas still not in- 
cluded may also apply for aid, as for 
example, countries in the Middle 
East. 


The Fund's Finances 


All this work takes money, and 
even though the Fund’s operation is 
an austere one, as befits such an 


undertaking, calculations must be in 
millions. In the first year, 1947, gov- 
ernments gave or pledged $26,000,- 
000, enabling procurement to begin. 
In 1948 governments gave or pledged 
$36,000,000, and that same year 
individuals, through the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children, gave 
$33,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
went to the Fund. So far this year 
$14,000,000 has been given or 
pledged by ten governments. Twelve 
governments have made more than 
one contribution to the Fund. Over 
$30,000,000 has also been received 
from the residual assets of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

All this money was put into use 
as it was received and none remains 
unallocated. The work, therefore, 
can be kept going now only if the 
contributions keep coming—the need 
would justify an even larger flow. 

The immediate hope is that addi- 
tional contributions will be received 
from governments, particularly so 
because for every dollar received 
from other governments the Fund 
can draw upon the United States 
Government for $2.57. For this pur- 
pose $100,000,000 has been author- 
ized, of which $75,000,000 has been 
appropriated through June 1949. 
Only $55,000,000 has been drawn. 
Consequently, further government 
contributions at the present time will 
be multiplied by 257 per cent, or, 
in other words, greatly increase the 
amount available. 

The contributions that people 
make to the second United Nations 
Appeal must inevitably be received 
at a later date, because further na- 
tional activities in support of the 
Appeal are just beginning. We shall 
be depending on these contributions 
to meet most urgent needs. 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, at its recent session, in reviewing 
the work of UNICEF, pointed out 
the need for larger resources to meet 
the essential needs of children 
throughout the world. At the same 
time, the Council again brought to 
the attention of Members the appeals 
by the General Assembly for both 
governmental and voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Let us hope this help will soon 
be forthcoming. 
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Lifelines of World Trade and Travel 


Transport Commission Examines International Barriers 


Barriers to the international transport of goods; 
problems relating to international road transport; 
simplifying and expediting passport and frontier for- 
malities; questions of maritime shipping affecting 
Latin America—these were among the important 
topics covered in the 10-day session of the Transport 
and Communications Commission. 


The conclusions reached by the 15-member com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council illustrated 
the close interrelation of problems in the field of 
world transport and communications. Five other 
Council commissions were brought into the discus- 
sions, as well as half a dozen specialized agencies and 
several non-governmental organizations. 


The decisions of the Commission are summarized 
in the following paragraphs. 


@ Unification of maritime tonnage measurement. 
A technical committee of the League of Nations pre- 
pared draft International Regulations for Tonnage 
Measurement of Ships, which were circulated to gov- 
ernment in 1939. At a conference held is Oslo in 
1947, representatives of eight countries, with ob- 
servers from two others attending, signed a Conven- 
tion to which the Regulations were annexed. 


The members of the Commission agreed that this 
was an urgent question which should be considered 
on a world-wide basis, and that the Inter-govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) 
would be the appropriate body to consider the ques- 
tion. As IMCO has not started to function, however, 
the Commission recommended to the Council that the 
Secretariat’s memorandum and the Rules as adopted 
at Oslo be circulated (a) to the Member govern- 
ments inviting their views on the desirability and 
practicability of promoting a more general and closer 
adherence to the Oslo Rules and (b) to the Prepara- 
tory Committee of IMCO for information. The Sec- 
retary-General will report to the next session of the 
Commission on the results of the enquiry. 


@ Barriers to the international transport of goods. 
The International Chamber of Commerce which intro- 
duced this subject had made twelve recommendations. 
Two of these—relating to the reduction of the number 
of documents required in international transport of 
goods and to the abolition of the transit manifest— 
according to the Secretariat’s memorandum on the 
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subject, were within the competence of the Commis- 
sion. Others were more specifically in the field of the 
various specialized agencies. 


Having considered this problem of procedure at 
some length, the Commission decided that all aspects 
of the general problem are closely interrelated but 
that it was competent to deal with the two referred_to 
by the Secretariat, although even in respect of these 
items it would be highly desirable to have the co- 
operation of ITO and the regional economic commis- 
sions. Many of the recommendtaions proposed by 
ICC relate to matters already under consideration by 
various specialized agencies and other international 
organizations. 


The Commission therefore expressed the hope that 
Member states will find it possible to relax or remove 
existing restrictions in the field covered by the Secre- 
tary-General’s report on the subject without waiting 
for other international action. 


It recommended further that Member governments 
be asked for their views on the ICC recommenda- 
tions regarding reduction of documents in _ inter- 
national transport of goods and abolition of the 
transit manifest. They might also be asked to com- 
ment on the remaining recommendations (with cer- 
tain exceptions) to the Interim Commission of ITO, 
if it will deal with these matters, otherwise to the 
Secretary-General. The exceptions noted were related 
to public health formalities, belonging properly to 
WHO; negotiable air consignments, now being dealt 
with by ICAO; and maritime tonnage measurement, 
covered by a Commission resolution. 


The Secretary-General, the Commission recom- 
mends, will report to its next session on the results 
of the enquiry. He will also draw the attention of 
Member governments to the international standards 
and recommended practices on Facilitation of Inter- 
national Air Transport which have been drawn up 
by ICAO. 


@ Problems of maritime shipping affecting Latin 
America. The Economic and Social Council at its 
seventh session had requested the Commission to 
make a further study of problems of maritime ship- 
ping, including freight rates affecting Latin America. 
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The Commission’s discussion showed that the informa- 


tion available on the matter was insufficient. It 
recommended therefore that the Council instruct the 
Secretary-General to request the Latin American 
countries directly, or through ECLA, to state their 
precise views on the matter so that the Commission 
could determine the elements of the problem. On 
the basis of the replies, the Secretary-General will 
collect further necessary information and submit it 
to the Commission, which will consider in what way 
the problem can best be dealt with. 


®@ Co-ordination of activities in regard to safety at 
sea and in the air. In January and February 1948, 
the Preparatory Committee of Experts on Co-ordina- 
tion of Safety at Sea and in the Air met in London. 
This was followed in April-June by the Safety of Lite 
at Sea Conference, also held in London, which pre- 
pared and opened for acceptance the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. The 
Conference further approved the International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea and approved 
in principle the co-ordination machinery set forth 
in the report of the Committee of Experts. 


The Secretariat report to the Commission reviewed 
the action taken by the London Conference and the 
activities undertaken by ICAO, UPU, IMCO, and the 
International Meteorological Organization (IMO) in 

‘the light of the report of the Committee of Experts. 


The Commission “noted” the Secretariat report 
and commended the international organizations for 
the steps already taken to co-ordinate their activities 
in the field of transport and communications. It com- 
mended to the organizations the general measures for 
assuring future co-ordination, which had been pro- 
posed by the Preparatory Committee of Experts. 


@ Passports and frontier formalities. A meeting of 
Experts on Passports and Frontier Formalities, held 
in Geneva in 1947, resulted in recommendations for 
the reduction, simplification, and unification of pass- 
port and frontier formalities. At the last session the 
Commission examined the views of governments con- 
cerning these recommendations, and at its instance 
the Council recommended that Member nations re- 
duce, simplify, and unify passport and frontier formal- 
ities to the extent consistent with national security. 
Further, on August 28, 1948, the Council instructed 
the Secretary-General to report to the Commission’s 
next session, on the basis of information from govern- 
ments, on the progress achieved in this field, with 
special reference to implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Geneva experts. 
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Answering an inquiry by the Secretary-General 
last October, most Member governments replied that 
their practices conformed to the recommendations 
insofar as was compatible with existing conditions. 
Several governments did not discuss the specific rec- 
ommendations of the meeting of experts, however. 
Byelorussia, Ukrainian S.S.R., Yugoslavia, and the 
U.S.S.R. declared that matters relating to passports 
and frontier formalities were exclusively an internal 
matter. This view was not shared by the majority 
of the Commission members, who felt that the ques- 
tion was one with which the Commission should con- 
tinue to concern itself. After considering the Secre- 
tary-General’s report, the Commission “took note” 
of the progress already made in implementing the 
recommendations of the Meeting of Experts and rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General be instructed 
to continue the study of the question. Further in- 
quiries to governments will be deferred until after 
the Commission’s fourth session. 


@ Application of the Central Council of International 
Touring for consultative status. At its second session 
the Commission had recommended four non-govern- 
mental organizations in its field for consultative status. 
The Commission considered at this session the re- 
maining pending application, that of the Central 
Council of International Touring. The questions with 
respect to this application were these: Did the Central 
Council have authority to speak for its members 
through its authorized representatives? Was the-grant- 
ing of consultative status pertinent in view of the 
fact that two of its member organizations had already 
been granted that status while two others had also 
been granted it subject to the exclusion of their 
Spanish affiliates? Three other member organizations, 
on the other hand, had not applied for the status. 


The Commission, in consideration of the facts, 
decided not to recommend the granting of consultative 
status to the Central Council. 


@ Transport Statistics. The Commission took up a 
Secretariat study dealing with requirements in eco- 
nomic and technical statistics in the transport field. 
The report followed a resolution of the Council’s 
seventh session, asking for a study of: the establish- 
ment of economic and technical statistical require- 
ments in the transport field; the achievement of com- 
parability in the information to be collected; and 
standardization of forms for collecting information. 
The preliminary report covered the first of these 
questions. This document, containing a minimum list 
of statistical series of international interest, will bz 
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transmitted to the Statistical Commission with the 
comments of the Commission members. 


In discussing the report the members stressed the 
importance of demonstrating the usefulness of trans- 
port statistics to Member governments. There was 
general agreement that any plan to collect internation- 
ally comparable statistics on a world-wide basis must 
depend on the statistics which are available at the 
national level. The type of figures so secured may 
vary from region to region. 


It was brought out in the discussion that there 
is not only great variability in the transport statistics 
available to the various governments, but also in many 
categories these are incomplete or missing. Further, 
some governments consider certain kinds of data in 
this field as confidential information. Likewise, finan- 
cial statistics vary greatly, lack comparability, or in 
the case of private transportation are difficult to ob- 


tain. 


The United Kingdom representative made the point 
that the kind of information required by economic 
planners should be borne in mind. The planners, he 
said, use transport statistics to form an idea of the 
current development of trade; some statistics, such 
as those on the amount of rolling stock in use and 
under order, enable them to forecast future develop- 
ments. The need for comparative operation costs of 
transport was also advocated although the problem 
of securing accurate comparable figures was not 
minimized. 

The Commission noted “with appreciation” the 
preliminary report of the Secretariat and the Statis- 
tical Commission and requested the Secretariat to 
continue the study along the lines indicated in the 
report, taking into consideration the views of the 
Commission. The Commission further expressed the 
wish that the Secretariat consult governments at the 
appropriate time concerning the present or future 
availability of the statistical series, the collection of 
which was recommended in the report. 


® Classification of “inland transport.” Before ap- 
proaching the problem of the co-ordination of inland 
transport, the Commission debated the knotty ques- 
tion of how to define the term “inland transport.” 
In the ensuing discussion several opinions were of- 
fered, particularly on whether internal air transport 
and ports should be included in the definition. 


It decided finally to classify as within the field of 
inland transport, rail, road, inland waterways, and 
pipelines. It was understood that this classification 
was not designed to preclude consideration by the 
regional economic commissions of problems in the 
field of transport other than inland transport. 
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@ Co-ordination of inland transport. A report of the 
Secretariat on this subject, prepared on the instruction 
of the Council, was before the Commission. In this 
connection, the ICC had submitted a brief preliminary 
statement which was incorporated in the report, to- 
gether with information received from the Interna- 
tional Union of Railways (UIC), the Pan-American 
Railway Congress Association, and other published 
material. 


Members of the Commission drew attention to the 
three points of view involved, those of governments, 
of carriers, and of transport users. The comments of 
the UIC expressed the viewpoint of railway carriers, 
while those of ICC were from the standpoint of users. 
Further, it was pointed out, there are two aspects of 
co-ordination: (1) the physical integration of trans- 
port, for example, the use of road transport to supple- 
ment railways, and (2) the division of functions be- 
tween the different forms of transport. The latter in- 
volves the difficult economic question of competition 
between the various transport media, such as railways 
and motor vehicles. 


The Commission then requested the Secretary- 
General to seek the views of international organiza- 
tions concerned with inland transport and follow 
developments in this field. The purpose would be to 
analyze the completed studies for the Commission and 
to recommend on the advisability and form of a 
formal survey by the Secretariat with the collaboration 
of governments, 


@ Problems in the field of the International Trade 
Organization and the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. The Commission drew the 
attention of the Council to the fact that the Conven- 
tions establishing ITO and IMCO have not yet come 
into force, and that the solution of various urgent 
and important problems affecting international trans- 
port will be greatly facilitated when these organiza- 
tions have started to function. 


Cther Questions Discussed 


A Secretariat report on “International Road Trans- 
port—Further Problems and Developments,” pre- 
pared in response to a request by the Commission 
at its second session, was of importance in relation 
to the forthcoming 1949 World Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport. This Conference is to conclude 
a world-wide Convention to supersede the two ob- 
solete Conventions of 1926 on Road and Motor 
Traffic and the 1931 Convention on Road Signals. 
The Conference may also consider how a number of 
other problems should be dealt with internationally, 
such as customs formalities, civil liability and com- 
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pulsory insurance, and fiscal charges, as well as 
authorization for the operation of commercial vehicles 
registered abroad and road transport contract. 

In regard to customs formalities, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Road Transport of the Inland Transport 
Committee of ECE has prepared three draft Customs 
Conventions. The Commission intimated that the 
European governments need not wait for the world 
conference to put the draft conventions into effect, 
either through unilateral or other provisional action 
by the governments concerned. It noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress made by this Committee. The pre- 
paratory work of the Secretariat in connection with 
the Conference was also commended. 

The question of inland transport was raised in 
regard to Asia and the Far East, the Middle East, 
and Africa. The Commission with regard to the first 
area considered that the ECAFE’s committee of ex- 
perts would hold a meeting before the next session of 
ECAFE. As ECME has not yet been established, the 


Council had postponed until its ninth session consid- 
eration of the Commission’s earlier recommendation 
that a meeting of experts on inland transport be held 
by ECME, As to Africa, the Commission was in- 
formed by the United Kingdom representative that 
his government was preparing for a conference on 
transport in Central Africa in late 1949 or 1950. All 
interested governments will be invited, he stated. 

The Commission further studied informational ma- 
terial dealing with international travel activities of a 
regional and world-wide character which did not call 
for Commission action. 

Concluding its session on March 30, the Commis- 
sion adopted a report to the Economic and Social 
Council which embodied the ten resolutions passed 
during the session. The vote was eight in favor, none 
against, and four abstentions (Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia). India and Norway 
were absent when the vote was taken, and the South 
African member was not present at this session. 


THE MISSION OF UNESCO 


(Continued from page 390) 


mental organization like ours pos- 
sesses here a legal tool which has, 
perhaps, not been sufficiently used 
in the past. We are engaged, in par- 
ticular, on a draft convention con- 
cerning the duty-free importation of 
books, newspapers, and periodicals. 


Finally, a special service has been 
set up to ensure a fuller use of the 
immense informative and persuasive 
possibilities of the press, radio, and 
cinema for the promotion of the 
ideals which UNESCO was created 
to serve. This service has not reached 
the productive stage. A weekly bul- 
letin of information suitable for 
broadcasting on educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural events and topics 
—the most important events and 
topics of mankind’s real mission, and 
yet the least known, the least appre- 
ciated—has recently been published. 
It is sent free of charge to broad- 
casting stations throughout the world, 
and we hope that a good deal of its 
contents will be disseminated. This 
bulletin is the result of recommenda- 
tions made to UNESCO by broad- 
casting directors from seventeen 
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countries who met in Paris in Octo- 
ber 1948. 
Human Rights 

UNESCO means to concentrate 
this year on two main subjects: 

1. Food and People. 

2. Human Rights. 

On December 10, 1948, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 
approved, in Paris, the Universal 
Declaration of Human _ Rights. 
UNESCO welcomed with enthusiasm 
this document of such scope. The 
General Conference at Beirut in- 
structed me, by acclamation, to stim- 
ulate the dissemination of informa- 
tion about this Declaration and to 
advocate its inclusion in the teaching 
about the United Nations in schools. 
I therefore suggested to the govern- 
ments of member states and the 
UNESCO National Commissions 
that, in order to impress on the 
minds and hearts of young people the 
historic moment when the value of 
the human person was universally 
proclaimed, December 10 should be 
observed each year in all schools as 
a day of recognition of the principles 


of the liberty and dignity of Man. 
I added, in particular, in my com- 
munication that the world was long- 
ing for an era of peace which would 
enable every man to develop his 
creative powers to the full for the 
benefit of all and in the cause of 
progress. Peace and justice require, 
above all things, the strengthening of 
that intellectual and moral solidarity 
without which the economic and po- 
litical arrangements of governments 
would not secure the unanimous. 
lasting, and sincere support of the 
peoples of the world. One thing is 
needful if this solidarity is to spring 
from a real harmony of minds: re- 
spect for the human being in his 
essential integrity and his multiple 
diversity. 

I have given a rough outline of 
UNESCO’s task. It is a difficult task 
and one beset by obstacles at every 
step. But if we succeed, our success, 
important enough in itself, will also 
be a pledge of the success of the 
entire international system which 
originated in the Charter of San 
Francisco. 
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General Assembly 


188TH PLENARY MEETING—ApPRI 5. 


Second part of third session: opened 
by President with brief address. 


General Committee 

57TH MEETING—APRIL 5. 
Organization of third session, Part 
II: memorandum by _ Secty-Gen. 
(A/BUR/155) noted. 

Allocation of agenda items among 
Cttees (A/808): item concerning 
creation of ad hoc cttee on methods 
and procedure of G.A. (A/825) to 
ad hoc Political Cttee (by vote of 
9-5); proposals for adoption of Rus- 
sian and Chinese as working lan- 
guages (A/BUR/112,113) to Fifth 
Cttee for report on both budgetary 
and procedural aspects (by vote of 
11-0). 


First Committee 

237TH MEETING—APRIL 5. 

Election of officers: Fernand van 
Langenhove (Belgium) elected chair- 
man. 


Fifth Committee 

179TH MEETING—APRIL 5. 

Election of officers: George Igna- 
tieff (Canada) elected Chairman. 


Interim Committee 

3RD MEETING—MankrCcH 31. 

Report of Sub-Cttee 5 on rules of 
procedure (A/AC.18/89): ap- 
proved. 

Appointment of sub-cttee to examine 
present constitution, duration, and 
terms of reference of Interim Cttee: 
Turkish draft resol. (A/AC.18/92) 
discussed. 

Credentials of reps., report by Secty- 
Gen. (A/AC.18/90/Rev.2): ap- 
proved. 


4TH MEETING—MakrcH 31. 

Report of Sub-Cttee 6 ( A/AC. 
18/91): approved; new name—Sub- 
Cttee on International Co-operation 
in Political Field—given to Sub- 
Cttee 6. 

Appointment of Sub-Cttee: draft 
resol. (A/AC.18/93) submitted 
jointly by Canada, Ecuador, Nether- 
lands, Turkey, U.K., and USS. 
adopted unanimously. 
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Security Council 


420TH MEETING—MarCH 21. 
Indonesian question: discussion con- 
tinued—statements by reps. of Re- 
public of Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
and Belgium. 


421sT MEETING—MaARCH 23. 


Indonesian question: Agreement to 
cable Commission for Indonesia for 
information on general situation in 
Jogjakarta; statements by reps. of 
Netherlands, India, Australia, and 
Republic of Indonesia; Canadian 
draft resol. adopted by vote of 8-0, 
with 3 absts. 


422ND MEETING—ManrRCH 28. 
Indonesian question: report of Com- 
mission for Indonesia (S/1287) re- 
ceived. 

Palestine question: Cable from Act- 
ting Mediator (S/1296) containing 
armistice agreement between Leb- 
anon and Israel received. 

Question of appointment of Gover- 
nor for Free Territory of Trieste, 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (§/1287): dis- 
cussion resumed. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
20TH MEETING—MARCH 22. 

G.A. resol. on reports of Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC/33): re- 
vised U.S. draft resol. (AEC/36/ 
Rev.1) adopted by vote of 9-2, with 
no absts. 


21sT MEETING—MARCH 25. 

G.A. resol. on reports of Atomic 
Energy Commission: U.S.S.R. dis- 
cussion based on draft resol. (AEC/ 
37) continued. 

Working Committee 

APRIL 1. 

Working papers (AEC/C.1/77/ 
Corr.1) setting out G.A. recommen- 
dations on atomic energy approved. 


Economic and Social 
Council 


Transport and Communications 
Commission 

Marcu 21-30. 

Third session: opened and adjourned; 
draft report to ECOSOC (E/CN. 
2/65) containing 10 resol. adopted 
by vote of 8-0, with 4 absts. 


Sub-Commission on 

Economic Development 

MakCH 21. 

Third session: officers elected; 
agenda adopted; problems of mo- 
bilization of financial resources for 
economic development discussed. 


Commission on 

Status of Women 

MARCH 21. 

Third session (at Beirut): officers 
elected; agenda (E/CN.6/89) adopt- 
ed; resols. on political rights, na- 
tionality laws, educational and pro- 
fessional facilities for women, and 
equal pay for equal work for men 
and women adopted. 


Trusteeship Council 

42ND MEETING—MARCH 21. 
Examination of petitions: petitions 
from D. M. Anjaria (T/Pet.2/54, 
55), Chagga Council (T/Pet.2/59), 
and Tanganyika-Africa Association 
(T/Pet.2/26) considered. 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
of West Africa: nomination of 4 
members confirmed by vote of 9-0, 
with 1 abst. 


43RD MEETING—MARCH 22. 
Report of Drafting Cttee on annual 
report on Western Samoa under New 
Zealand Administration (T/275): 
New ealand amendment to Part II 
of report adopted by vote of 11-1, 
with no absts. 


44TH MEETING—MaARCH 23. 

Efforts to eliminate racial discrim- 
ination in Tanganyika: joint U.S.- 
Philippine resol. (T/290) as 
amended by Belgium adopted by 
vote of 10-0. 


Petition from Bakweri Land Cttee: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (T/284), as 
amended by U.S., charging Visiting 
Mission to West Africa to undertake 
full investigation of problems raised 
in petition, adopted by vote of 8-1. 
Creation in Tanganyika of legisla- 
tive and administrative organs: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected by vote 
of 2-6. 

Educational advancement in Trust 
Territories: Mexican draft resol. 
(T/269) considered. 


+ 
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45TH MEETING—MaRCH 24. 
Educational advancement in Trust 
Territories: Mexican draft resol. re- 
jected by vote of 5-6; U.S. draft 
resol. (T/274) considered. 


46TH MEETING—MaARCH 24. 
Educational advancement: U.S. draft 
resol. withdrawn. 


Alienation of land in Tanganyika: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (T/291) re- 
jected in two parts by vote of 6-4 
and 6-5. 


Relations with Security Council: 
Draft resol. proposed by President 
(T/285) approved by vote of 8-0, 
with 1 abst. 


Draft report of Drafting Ctee on 
Western Samoa under New Zealand 
Administration: President’s sugges- 
tion that Part III become Part II 
approved by vote of 9-1. 


47TH MEETING—MaRrRCcH 25. 
Drafting report on Western Samoa: 
drafting report of Drafting Cttee, as 
amended by New Zealand, adopted 
by vote of 10-0, after rejection of 
various U.S.S.R. and Iragian amend- 
ments. 


48TH MEETING—MarcHu 25. 

Draft resols. on petitions, working 
paper prepared by Secretariat 
(T/W.7): approved. 


Draft report of Drafting Cttee on 
Cameroons under British Adminis- 
tration (T/286): drafting report as 
whole adopted by vote of 9-0, after 
rejection of various amendments. 
Membership of Cttee to explore es- 
iablishment of African University 
(T/267): President’s nomination of 
4 members of Cttee (U.S., Austra- 
lia, Mexico, and Philippines) ap- 
proved. 


Drafting report of Drafting Cttee on 
report on Cameroons under French 
Administration (T/277): drafting 
report adopted by vote of 9-0, after 
rejection of various U.S.S.R. sug- 
gestions; French additions to part of 
report dealing with observations of 
individual members (T/288), as 
amended by France and USS., 
adopted by vote of 11-1, after re- 
jection of U.S.S.R. suggestion by 
second tie vote; part of report deal- 
ing with observatitons of individual 
members of Council as whole 
adopted by vote of 7-0. 


Drafting report of Drafting Cttee on 
report on Togoland under French 
Administration (1/278): drafting 
report as whole rejected by second 


’ 
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tie vote; agreement to adopt requests 
for additional information from ad- 
ministering authorities (T/293). 


Fourth session: adjourned until 
June; date to be announced later by 
Secty-Gen. 


ILO 


MARCH 21. 

Building, Civil Engineering, and 
Public Works Cttee (at Rome): 
10-point program dealing with in- 
dustrial relations, stability of em- 
ployment, and technical training 
adopted. 


Cttee of international experts (at 
Geneva): annual examination of ap- 
plication of conventions by Mem- 
ber states completed; report to Gov- 
erning Body approved. 


IRO 


MarRCH 24, 

General Council (at Geneva): prob- 
lem of extending operations beyond 
July 1, 1950, discussed; evacuation 
of European refugees remaining in 
Shanghai urged; $5,000,000 for emi- 
gration of refugees to Israel voted. 
Membership: Italy and Switzerland 
ratify Constitution bringing total 
membership to 18. 


Secretariat 


Conference of International 
Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


APRIL 4. 


Third session: opened; statement by 
Assistant Secty-Gen. for DPI, offi- 
cers elected; agenda items discussed. 





Committee of 

Experts on Cartography 

MarcH 21-ApRIL 1 

First session: opened and adjourned; 
agreement on number of recom- 
mendattions to Secty-Gen. concern- 
ing methods for stimulating accurate 
survey and mapping of national ter- 
ritories and co-ordinating work of 
U.N., specialized agencies, and other 
international organizations in field 
of cartography. 


FAO 


MarRCcH 24. 

Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council (at 
Singapore): meeting opened and ad- 
journed; effective use of fisheries 
products studied. 

International Rice Commission (at 
Bangkok): first session adjourned; 
program for 1949 adopted. 
International Forestry and Timber 
Utilization Conference (at Mysore): 
meeting opened; problems of for- 
estry and timber utilization discussed. 


WHO 


MaRCH 22. 
Membership: Costa Rica ratifies 
constitution, bringing total member- 
ship to 60. 


ICAO 


MaRCH 22. 
Committee of Technical Experts (in 
London): meeting opened; problems 
of navigation facilities. and services 
needed for air- safety in world’s ten 
flying regions studied. 


IMCO 


Corrigendum: U. K. deposited in- 
strument of acceptance of Conven- 
tion on Feb. 14, and did not sign 
Conventtion on March 9 as men- 
tioned in previous issue of BULLETIN. 











technicians and the public. 


Relieve Housing Shortages.” 


Housing and Town and Country Planning 
Bulletin I 


This is the first of a series of publications in this field to be 
issued by the United Nations Department of Social Affairs. It is 
designed to make current technilogical, legislative, sociological 
and economic information relating to housing and town and 
country planning available to government officials, administrators, 


Bulletin I contains a series of illustrated articles dealing with 
such subjects as “Housing Problems in the War-Devastated Areas 
of Asia and the Far East,” “Housing and i poms Sa Sweden,” 
“Village and Town Planning in India” and “Mass 
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UnitedNationsFilmNews 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


Long-Range Program Launched 


The first phase of the film pro- 
duction program of the United Na- 
tions Films and Visual Information 
Division, initiated two years ago, is 
about to be completed. Prototypes 
of United Nations films, 17 docu- 
mentary pictures, international in 
content yet bearing the national 
character of their makers, were pro- 
duced in eleven countries, each in 
at least 8 language versions. 


The second phase of this program 
is a logical development of the op- 
erations of the Films and Visual In- 
formation Division during the last 
two years and is based on a realistic 
analysis of distribution experiences 
during that period. The objective 
remains the same: to reach the 
largest possible number of people all 
over the world, and provide them 
with the kind of information they 
need most. One of the findings of 
distribution experience however, was 
the recognition of the fact that there 
is probably no theme which permits 
the production of a film or screen 
magazine suitable for all the peoples 
of the United Nations. A new sys- 
tem of production was therefore de- 
vised to solve this problem. 


Extensive Research 


The United Nations Films and 
Visual Information Division, besides 
using past experience in the field of 
production and distribution, also 
consulted with producers in many 
film-making countries as well as 
with experts in long range planning. 
Experts in all fields in the United 
Nations Secretariat were interviewed, 
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existing films available at Head- 
quarters were viewed, and lists of 
possible themes for films were cir- 
culated among the members of the 
United Nations Film Board. 


Two large areas in the world, 
playing an ever-increasing role in 
the life of the United Nations, proved 
to be inadequately covered by film. 
These areas are Latin America and 
the Far East. A third area, Central 
Europe, though in possession of film 
facilities and film personalities, is 
lacking coverage from the unbiased 
viewpoint of the United Nations. 


Main Themes 


In view of these facts, along with 
budgetary limitations, a “geographi- 
cal” plan of production was adopted, 
based on three main themes: Prog- 
ress in Latin America, Understanding 
the Far East, and Reconstruction in 
Europe. 


These main themes and areas of 
main interest will be sub-divided into 
as many subsidiary themes and sub- 
titles as possibilities permit. A pri- 
ority list of film topics has been 
drawn up, as a basis for eventual 
productions. 


Implementation 


The Films and Visual Information 
Division’s production program of 
documentaries and screen magazines 
will depend largely upon film cover- 
age in the field in specific areas. 
Scripts will be written at Headquar- 
ters by writers working in close con- 
tact with the experts in the given field 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


and under the supervision of the 
U.N. Films and Visual Information 
Division. Film footage will be gath- 
ered by cameramen working under 
direct orders from the Films and 
Visual Information Division, having 
at their disposal a carefully worked- 
out script and directives. 


To supplement the material turned 
in by the United Nations’ own cam- 
era crews, arrangements will be 
made with camera units in different 
parts of the world to shoot specific 
material for United Nations film 
productions. 


The incoming footage will be col- 
lected, assembled and classified by 
the United Nations Film Library, 
according to topics and will, in turn, 
be channeled to the desired media 
(newsreels, documentary films, 
screen magazines, television footage 
etc. . . .) according to the United 
Nations Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division’s stimulation and pro- 
duction plans. 


Non-United Nations Productions 


Existence of the available footage 
will be made known to producers 
and it is hoped that they will use 
U.N. film material for their own 
productions. As a further induce- 
ment to producers, extensive research 
material and outlines for films are 
now available for stimulation pur- 
poses from the U.N. Films and 
Visual Information Division. 


United Nation Productions 


During 1949, the U.N. Films and 
Visual Information Division will 
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The U.N. Films and Visual Information Division production unit shooting a scene 
for a United Nations production, in the drafting room of the Headquarters Planning 
Commission in New York. 


Camera crews in many parts of the world shoot specific material to be included in 
United Nations film productions. Here, a Swedish camera unit, is seen in action. 
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produce a basic documentary, ten- 
tatively entitled Latin American 
Presents . . . dealing with the work 
and scope of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (ECLA), 
showing the economic role, present 
and potential, of Latin America in 
the world. Film will include docu- 
mentary coverage of the Havana 
Conference, field surveys, progress 
reports and data on solved and un- 
solved problems. It will also pre- 
sent to the rest of the world the 
Latin American peoples’ efforts and 
aspirations, economically, socially 
and politically. 


Another basic documentary film, 
tentatively entitled Spotlight on the 
Far East, will present the work of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE). It 
will endeavour to show the scope 
and accomplishments of ECAFE, 
how the nations of the Far East find 
themselves in a transitional stage, 
aspiring to higher standards of living 
and freedom. 


Four screen magazines to be pro- 
duced, will be based on a list of 
themes or from topical events as 
they may occur during the year. 
Footage .assembled in the United 
Nations Film Library may also sug- 
gest special releases of screen maga- 
zines. Tentatively, these screen 
magazines will deal with the follow- 
ing subjects: U.N. and International 
Weather Control, European Recon- 
struction Problems, World Housing, 
and U.N. Political Activities. 


Long-Range Program 


It is obvious that the film pro- 
duction program outlined above is a 
long-range one. Aside from the im- 
mediate list of films which will be 
delivered this year, the results of 
this operation will make themselves 
felt in the United Nations Films and 
Visual Information Division’s own 
future productions as well as the pro- 
ductions of film makers all over the 
world who seek assistance in the 
years to come. This program will also 
help to interpret yet unforeseen ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and 
thus keep the world informed of its 
progress towards understanding and 
lasting peace. 
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The United Nations in Films 


Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


Social Adjustment of Youth 


Youth Guidance 


BUILDING oF Boys.—USA, BCA, 1 
reel, 11 min.. b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Purposes, scope and functions of the 
Boys Clubs movement; problems of 
underprivileged boys in slum areas. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW.—USA, BCA, 
2 reels, 14 min., color, 16mm, sd., 
Eng.—Emphasis is on athletics, group 
education and comradeship in promot- 
ing good citizenship. 


EarLy Start.—Canada, NFB, 2 reels, 
19 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
Deals with the Boys and Girls Farm 
Club work in Canada; describes co- 
operation of Department of Agriculture 
field men in assisting the youth in farm 
club programs. 


Five-C CLuBs oF CuBA.—USA, USDA, 
| reel, 11 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.. Sp.—These clubs, compar- 
able to the 4-H clubs of America, work 
for the improvement of Cuban farm 
life. Club members are shown in train- 
ing, at work and at play. 


HAND IN HAND.—USA, ARC, 1 reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Program activities in school, to interest 
youth in volunteer work in the com- 
munity; shows what the Junior Red 
Cross is and does. 


{ PLEDGE My Heart.—USA, USDA, 
| reel. 11 min., b&w., 35, 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Story of the National 4-H Club 
Camp and its work. 


Los CLuss 4-H EN SUELO DE CORONA- 
Do.—USA, USDA, 2 reels, 14 min., 
color, 16mm., sd., Sp.—Activities of 
the Spanish-American 4-H Clubs in 
New Mexico. 


MEN OF ToMoRROW.—UK, COI, | reel, 
9 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Duties and services of the Boy Scouts 
in wartime England are outlined. 


ON THE ROAD TO ToMoRROW.—USA, 


USDA, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm.. sd., Eng.—Explains the youth 
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prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


movement in the 4-H Clubs in Amer- 
ica; the results and significance of the 
work and training of the members. 


STUDENTS.—Poland, FP., 1 reel, 10 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd.,  Polish.— 
Shows students who were organized as 
guerrilla fighters during the war, re- 
turning to their studies in schools and 
universities; rehabilitation of students. 


YOUNG FARMERS.—UK, COI, | reel, 
1S min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Activities of a Young Farmers Club 
formed by country-town school chil- 
dren. 


YOUNGSTERS AT Work. — Denmark, 
DanM, 1 reel, 7 min., b&w., 35mm., 
sd., Danish.—Life in camps provided 
for unemployed youngsters during the 
war; emphasizes the work was volun- 
tary; aim of the camps was rehabilita- 
tion. (A 16mm version deals with spe- 
cial camps for women.) 


Vocational Guidance and Training 


BENTE TAKES UP NURSING.—Denmark, 
DanM, 1 reel, 8 min., Danish.—De- 
tails the work and training of a young 
Danish girl who becomes a trained 
nurse. 


STROMBACKAPOJKAR (Boys of Strom- 
backa).—Sweden, SI, 13 min., Swed- 
ish.—Survey of a vocational school in 
Pitea, subsidized by the Employment 
Market Commission; boys are shown 
training for jobs as mechanics, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, etc. 


CITIZENS OF THE FUTURE.—Denmark, 
DanM, 3 reels, 39 min., b&w., Danish. 
—Describes the new type of school 
established during the war, providing 
opportunities for untrained youths of 
1S to 18 years of age, to get training 
and learn skills at some profession; 
also deals with cultural and social op- 
portunities. 


COLLEGE D’ELIsaA LEMONNIER.—France, 
FCS, 1 reel, 10 min., 16 mm., si., cap- 
tions in English—Vocational school of 
dressmaking and domestic science. 


company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country or 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 


Crossroaps oF LiFE.—Czechoslovakia, 
Cz, 1 reel, 16 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm., sd.—Explains to young people 
the importance of selecting the right 
occupation. 


A DECISION FoR BILL.—USA, USDA, 
3 reels, 24 min., colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Outlines opportunities for young 
college students who wish to make a 
career in agriculture, in various depart- 
ments of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


New BuiLpers.—UK, COI, 1 reel, 10 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Shows 
boys learning how to become appren- 
tices in the building trades, at techni- 
cal institutes. 


PARIS SCHOOL FOR WATCH-MAKING.— 
France, FCS, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 
16mm., si., English caption.—Vocation- 


al school for watch-making. 


R4ILROAD WoRKERS.—France, FCS, 2 
reels, 20 min., 35mm., sd., Fr.—Voca- 
tional film for French railroad workers. 


SISTER KARIN, DISTRICT NURSE.—Swe- 
den, SI, 14 min., Swedish.—The train- 
ing of, a district nurse, showing her 
working day in a rural district, includ- 
ing visits to old people and to families 
with many children. 


Swiss Nurse. — Switzerland, Sw., 2 
reels, 40 min., b&w., 35mm.,_sd., 
French.—Describes the training given 
to a young nurse. 


WuHaT ARE YOu GOING To BE?—Swe- 
den, SI, 8 min., Swedish_—Methods of 
operation in vocational guidance and 
placement services for youth; depicts 
youths at work in vocational schools 
and workshops. 


Delinquency and Crime 


Institutional Care of Delinquents 


CHILDREN ON TRIAL. — UK, COI, 7 
reels, 62 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng—A documentary explaining 
the methods and procedures of the 
courts and of social welfare workers 
in rehabilitating delinquents. Particu- 
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lar emphasis is given to the system of 
England’s “approved schools’ for de- 


linquents. 


REFORMATORIES.—Turkey, TDP, 1 reel, 
b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd., Turkish,— 
About a corrective institution for juve- 
nile delinquents. 


SHADOWS OF Two Wars.—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Cz, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 35mm., 
sd. Czech.—Describes the handling of 
juvenile delinquents and the education 
of youth in social institutions. 


Social Service in the Courts 


CHILDREN OF THE CiTy.—UK, COI, 3 
reels, 30 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng. — Practice of the Scottish 
courts in dealing with delinquents; 
shows how educational, social welfare 
and civic officials unite with court of- 
. ficials in treating delinquents. 


ENGLISH CRIMINAL JusTICE. — UK, 
COI, 2 reels, 22 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Explains criminal court jus- 
tice in England; shows various types 
of courts and something of their work. 


Crime Prevention for Adults 


FRONTIER GUARDS. — Czechoslovakia, 
Cz, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 35mm., sd., 
Czech.—The work and life of frontier 
guards and their fight against smugglers. 


PICKPOCKETS.—Czechoslovakia, Cz, 1 
reel, 12 min., b&w., 35mm., sd. Czech. 
—An instructional approach for police 
and the public on how to detect pick- 


pockets. 


Abbreviations and Sources 


ARC—American National Red Cross, 
17th and D Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 13, D.C., USA. 

BCA—Boys Clubs of America, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
USA. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London W. 1, United Kingdom. 

Cz — Ceskoslovensky kratky film, 
VYROBA, Vaclavske namesti 43, 
Prague, 11, C.S.R. 

DanM — Royal Danish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


Mental Hygiene 
Psychiatric Social Work in Hospitals 


CoMBAT FATIGUE: ASSIGNMENT HOME. 
—USA, USN, 25 min., 16mm., bé&w., 
sd., Eng.—Designed to develop a desire 
for adjustment of the neuropsychiatric 
patient; traces problems of three Navy 
veterans who are patients. 


COMBAT FATIGUE: INSOMNIA. — USA, 
USN, 19 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Shows that insomnia is the result of 
worries, often minor, and of being 
“wound up too tight.” Suggests meth- 
ods of inducing sleep. 


MIND IN THE MAKING.—USA, VA, 2 
reels, 20 min., colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Group therapy care and treat- 
ment of Negro patients at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Tuskegee, 


NEURO-PSYCHIATRY. — UK, COI, 68 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Organi- 
zation and methods of a hospital in 
England: established for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of veterans and ci- 
vilian patients suffering from neuroses. 


PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION.—UK, COI, 7 
reels, 62 min., 16mm., sd., Eng.—A 
detailed presentation of the results and 
treatment of war neuroses at a medi- 
cal centre. 


REHABILITATION OF CHRONIC CASES.— 
USA, VA, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—Describes the model rehabilita- 
tion program in a Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital. 


FCS—French Cultural Relations Serv- 
ices. Relations Culturelles, Minis- 
tére des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 
France. 

FP—Film Polski, 56 Marzalkowska, 
Warsaw, Poland. 

NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa. Also Canada House, 
London S.W. 1, U.K. 

SI—Svenska Institutet, Kungsgatan 34, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sw—Chambre Suisse du Cinéma, Lang- 
gassestrasse 8, Berne, Switzerland. 


Mental Health 

THE FEELING oF HosTiLiTty.—Canada, 
NFB, 25 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Case history of a 25-year-old girl 
whose lack of companionship, lack of 
parental love as a child, has resulted 
in her building her life around the one 
thing that has never hurt her, intellec- 
tual ability. Shows how being a “suc- 
cessful career girl” has replaced the 
emotional security she failed to find as 
a child. 


THE FEELING OF REJECTION.—Canada, 
23 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr. 
—Case history of a 23-year-old girl 
who suffers through childhood and 
adolescence from inability to assert 
herself and take independent action in 
order not to risk social disapproval. 
Under guidance of a psychiatrist, traces 
development of her understandings of 
her feeling of rejection. 


MR. PROKOUK’s TEMPTATION. — Cze- 
choslovakia, Cz, 1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 
35 and 16mm., sd., Czech.—A puppet 
film which points out the dangers of 
alcohol and alcoholism. 


Stop THAT NOISE. — Czechoslovakia, 
Cz, 1 reel, 16 min,, b&w., 35mm., sd., 
Czech. — Describes the psychological 
and physiological effects of noise on 
human health; shows how the govern- 
ment is making every effort to deaden 
street and industrial noises. 


WHAT’s ON YOUR_MIND. — Canada, 
NFB, 2 reels, 10 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng., Port., Sp.—tllustrates some 
of the ill effects of todays’ problems 
on mental health and describes the 
progress scientists are making in the 
treatment of mental disorders. 


TDP — Department of Printing and 
Distribution, Government of Tur- 
key, Ankara, Turkey. 

VA—Visual Aids Division, Public Re- 
lations Service, Veterans Admin- 


istration, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 

USDA—Motion Picture Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., USA. 

USN—Motion Picture Section, Office 
of Public Information, U.S. Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D.C., 


USA. 


U. N. B.—April 15, 1949 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle 
Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard Pty. Ltd., 255a 
George Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 
Agence et Messageries de la Presse 
S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Ave- 
nida 16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, 
La Paz. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, 


Santiago. 

China: 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 
Honan Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado 
Aereo 4011, Bogota. 

Ecuador: 

Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueve de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, 
Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 
9 SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, 
San Jose. 


Cube: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, 
O'Reilly 455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague |. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 

Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes 
No. 49, Apartado 656, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence ethiopienne de Publicite, 
Box 8, Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, 
Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,’’ Librarie Inter- 
nationale, Place de la Constitution, 
Athens. 


Guatemola: 

Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 
y 9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “‘A la 
Caravelle,’ Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar, 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., 
Scindia House, New Delhi. 


Iron: 
Bongahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Ave- 
nue, Teheran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie & Mackenzie, The Book- 
shop, Baghdad. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librarie J. Schummer, Place 
Guillaume, Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de 
Publicaciones, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San 
Juan, Rizal. 

Poland: 

Spoldzielna Wydawnicza ‘‘CZYTEL- 
NIK,’’ 38 Poznansko, Warsow. 
Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhande! 
A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm 
Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, 
Geneva, Montreux, Neuchatel, 
Berne, Basel Vevey: and Hans 
Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1] 
Syria: 

Librairie universelle, Damascus 
Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal 
Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Central News Agency, Ltd., 
Commissioner & Rissik Streets, 
Johannesburg; also in Cape Town 
and Durban. 

United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 
569, London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M. 
S.0. Shops at London, Belfast, Birm- 
ingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Manchester) . 


United States: 

International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 
Uruguay: 

Libreria Internacional S.R.L., Dr. 
Hector D’Elia, Calle Uruguay 1331, 
Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio a Perez Machado Conde 
a Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzec, Jugoslovensko 
Knjiga, Marsala Tita 23-11, 
Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been 
appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des 
Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York, U.S.A. 





“What 
the United Nations 


bP] 


is doing.... 


A series of booklets, each 
giving essential informa- 
tion on a specific activity 
of United Nations. 


Illustrated, printed in two- 
colors, 16 to 24 pages each. 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 








